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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>——_ 

HE Emperor of the French has pardoned everybody who has 
done nothing. By a decree of August 14, countersigned by all 
his Ministers, he releases all persons under sentence for political 
offences, press offences, offences against the combination laws, or 
the laws which restrict the right of meeting, and all deserters of 
both services. The decree was carried out at once. ‘The journalists 
walked rejoicing out of Ste. Pelagie; some dozen or so of printers 
recovered their liberty ; Reds swarmed back to Paris from Brussels 
and Geneva, and even the 1,700 innocent persons condemned to 
toil in Cayenne are expected home. ‘There are no exceptions.” 
The decree ‘‘ is countersigned.” It is the ‘ beginning of a new 
era,” and consequently we expect to hear that the Duc d’Aumale 
has been permitted to reside in Paris, that the Comte de Paris 
holds receptions in the Faubourg, and that the property of the 
Orleans family, taken away for political reasons, has been restored. 
Awaiting that completion of the amnesty, we have only to record 
that Paris seems for once sincerely pleased. It ‘s a large measure, 
but just think for a moment what the people sentenced to Cayenne 
have endured, and for what? For opposing the man who is lauded 

to the skies for graciously forgiving their sufferings ? 








It is suggested that there is a complete excuse for the conduct 
of the Duke of Edinburgh which has so irritated the Australians. 
The Prince was told on arrival at Melbourne that he was the 
guest of the colony, that money had been voted to pay his 
expenses, and may easily have imagined that in a country so gener- 
ous he was not expected to pay anybody, furrier and jeweller in- 
cluded. The explanation is, at all events, a possible one, though 
in such cases a few words of inquiry are advisable, and we record 
it with pleasure. ‘The Anglo-Indians are not quite so loyal as the 
Australians—aristocracies never are loyal—and it will be well if 
Lord Mayo settles clearly what is and what is not to be paid on 
the account of his Royal visitor, so as to prevent the possibility of 
& misunderstanding, which in Calcutta would be much more 
serious than at Melbourne. 


The paper war between Count Beust and Baron Thile, ad 
interim Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Berlin, continues, and 
grows hotter. Count Beust says he has neglected no effort to 
conciliate Prussia, but has always failed. Baron Thile retorts 
that he has made none, the Austrian Ambassador never having 
spoken to Count Bismarck for eighteen months. ‘That is an 
accident, rejoins Count Beust. Whenever Count Bismarck was 
in Berlin, Count Wimpfen was away, and whenever Count 
Wimpfen came back Count Bismarck was away. Certainly 
Count Wimpfen had orders not to call, but then that was because 
the Berlin papers were impertinent. However, the Austrian 
Chancellor is willing to forgive, and even to reward his enemies. 
Ile is ‘‘ willing, in order to remove unpleasantnesses, to enter into 
a correspondence as to the conciliatory endeavours that have been 
made on either side during the past year.” Think of that pro- 
mise as a boon, Were we wrong in describing the Chancellor as 
aman who could write about empires, but neither found nor 
preserve one ? 


The text of the letter addressed by the Sultan to the Viceroy 
of Egypt has been published. It bears date the 3rd August. It 
is a dignified but most severe reprimand from a sovereign to his 
vassal. The Viceroy is reminded that ‘ with the exception of a 
few privileges established in her favour, Egypt differs in nothing 
from other provinces of the Empire ;” that he has no right to open 
direct negotiations with other powers; that his assumptions can 
no longer be tolerated ; and that his invitations to the Sovereigns 
to witness the opening of the Suez Canal are wanting in considega- 
tion for them and respect for his own master. He is further for- 
bidden to buy ironclads and munitions of war, reminded that his 
troops were withdrawn from Crete just when they were wanted 
there, censured for imposing such incalculable burdens on the pre- 
sent and future of Egypt, informed that he is a subject, advised 
that luxury follows civilization but does not produce it, and warned 
that if he does not amend his ways the Sultan will enforce the 
stipulations of the firman of 1841. The Viceroy, it is said, is 
aware that he had gone too far, and has replied in the most con- 
ciliatory tone. Ile is wise. Among the many prerogatives of 
the Caliphate, the right to pass a secret sentence of death is not 
the least valued or effective. 





Marshal Niel died, as expected, in the night of Friday week, a 
terrible loss to the Empire, though possibly a great relief to the 
Prussian Cabinet. ‘The Marshal really believed in war, and held 
that the military training of a whole people gives them in the 
increased development of their faculties more than it takes away,— 
an idea with force in it. Most Englishmen would be greatly bene- 
fited by two years of stern military training. It has been reported 
that the Marshal will be succeeded by Marshal MacMahon, but the 
‘descendant of Irish Kings” is hardly the man to defend the budget 
in a querulous legislature, and there is talk of General Trochu. 
Whether he can speak we do not know ; that he can write every- 
body knows. He is the General who acknowledged that ‘ self-pre- 
servation was an instinct even in a French soldier,” and said of the 
British privates that ‘‘he thanked God there were so few of them 
in the world.” 


The British Association has met this year at Exeter, and Pro- 
fessor Stokes has been elected President. His address was highly 
orthodox in tone, his main thesis, after he had passed from the 
progress of astronomical inquiry, being the total want of evidence 
that in any of the processes we witness in matter—crystallization, 
precipitation, and so forth—or in any of the great laws—as the 
law of motion—which affect matter, we find any approach to the 
formation of an organic structure, or to the development of the 
mysterious faculty we call life. ‘‘ If a thick darkness enshrouds all 
beyond, we have no right to assume it to be impossible that we 
should have reached even the last link of the chain,—a stage 
where further progress is unattainable—and we can only refer the 
highest law at which we stopped to the fiat of an Almighty 
Power.” The thought is true, but the illustration through which 
it is conveyed rather reminds us of a rebuke given by Bishop 
Wilson to a clergyman who begged him to preach against the 
Wesleyan doctrine that the Christian can reach ‘ perfection.” 
* Are we in much danger of that?” asked the Bishop. 


We published the other day some speculations on one of the 
most startling of astronomical facts, the explosion, or rather the 
conflagration of Tau Coron. It appears that another and much 
more important star is slowly taking itself out of our system. 
By calculations of extraordinary minuteness and delicacy Mr. 
Huggins and Father Secchi have demonstrated that Sirius and 
our sun are mutually receding from one another at the rate of 
29-4 miles per second. In the end, therefore, though the distance 
of time strains the imagination, we must lose sight of Sirius— 
that is to say, provided we have not by that time gained the 
capacity of watching the more distant universes towards which 
he must be receding,—an improbability. Nothing seems so near 





its final limit as the power of astronomical telescopes, while the 
power of the human eye, if it alters at all, probably decreases. 
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Savages see better than the civilized, and while ‘ short-sight ” 
spreads like a disease, ‘* long-sight” does not. 


The able correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette who writes 
from Barcelona declares—he is a Conservative witnecs—that the 
Spaniards are utterly disgusted with their system of justice, and 
will remedy it, if no other remedy is obtainable, by Lynch law. 
Even criminal justice is corrupt, men lingering out their lives 
waiting for trial because the judge will not admit them to bail 
without a bribe. In Andalusia a kind of territorial socialism 
prevails, produced by overgrown estates and absentee landlordism. 
Four men own most of the province, and the biggest of them lives 
his life in St. Petersburg. Brigandage is beginning to prevail 
everywhere, Prim has ordered all Generals to shoot Carlists, and 
has promoted two officers who murdered nine persons who had 
fowling-pieces, but were not resisting or attacking inany way. Add 
that the Treasury is insolvent, the parties without leaders, and the 
trees coming down so fast that there is a drought every three 
years, and our readers may have a faint idea of the state of Spain. 
It is the Red Revolution which is coming there. 


The Times’ commissioner sent to inquire on the spot into Irish 
tenure has fairly commenced his work, and as yet betrays no 
bias. He is in Tipperary, and describes the labourers there as 
fairly well off; but the farmers are almost all tenants-at-will, 
while at the same time, with some modern exceptions, ‘all that 
has been done for the improvement of the land has been the work 
of the occupiers, not of the owners.” Instances of injustice are 
not numerous, but are sufficient to spread a fear of possible wrong 
and oppression among the whole class, who consequently combine 
to defend themselves. The commissioner does not doubt that it 
would be very dangerous to make evictions, except for non- 
payment of rent. We do hope he will give us some clear infor- 
mation upon this point, upon which no two Irishmen ever agree. 
Does the Irish tenant consider eviction for failure to pay rent just ? 
To ascertain that clearly must be the first step in any reform. 


The German Governments are evidently seriously moved by the 
projects imputed to the Pope. They believe that the cumenical 
Council will modify the Syllabus so as to refuse to the State all 
control over the Catholic clergy. So grave is this danger con- 
sidered, that the Bavarian Government has entered into a league 
with the Prussian to resist any innovation in this sense, and 
Prince Hohenlohe is furiously attcaked in Rome as a traitor to 
Catholicism. It is affirmed semi-officially that the league covers 
all Germany, and that the Governments are determined not to 
recede one step. According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Kreuz Zeitung, it has been finally decided to proclaim the personal 
infallibility of the Pope and the bodily assumption of the Virgin. 
To the second dogma the Governments make no objection, but 
they dread, and will, we imagine, secretly resist, the first. An 
infallible priest might authorize resistance to a civil law. 


An occurrence, unique of its kind, is reported from Berlin. 
The Rev. H. Heinrici, Lutheran minister, was reading the Creed 
in the Cathedral, and had reached the words, “ I believe in God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” when a voice 
was heard to say, ‘‘ You lie!” and a shot was fired at the clergy- 
man, which, however, missed him, and only grazed a little boy of 
the choir, who, like a thorough Prussian, went on with his sing- 
ing unmoved. The shot was fired by a man named Biland, 19 
years old, who, when arrested, said that he had been bred to the 
ministry, but had seen the falsehood of Christianity, had wearied 
of the lying he saw all around, had come to the conclusion that 
some striking deed was necessary to wake the public mind, and 
thought the most striking would be ‘ to shoot a clergyman while 
in the act of uttering his accursed perjuries.” The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times, who forwards this confession, on which we 
have remarked elsewhere, says that three-fourths of the Prussian 
people agree with Biland in his view of Christianity. So rooted 
is their contempt for dogma, that they do not remonstrate against 
the teaching of the Catechism, confident that their children will 
repudiate it all before they are fifteen. 


As usual, during the recess, the daily papers keep tapping the 
rock, but they have not drawn water yet in any quantity. The 
discussion about the morality of Formosa does not yield much, 
except to the lessee of Drury Lane, and London has not 
risen to the very clever fly thrown in the Times by a 


physician. He says the police ought, for reasons of health, 
to put a stop to all noises at night, particularly in Harley 
Street; to make vans go slowly, arrest drunkards who 
sing, and move on that “love-sick fool with a concertina,” 
who every night at the same hour plays three bars, probably as a 
signal. ‘The Lancet backs his complaint, averring, we dare say 
| quite truly, that sick children in hot weather suffer greatly from 
| noises which disturb their sleep. Considering that the nuisance 
of organ-grinding has distinctly increased since it was ‘“‘ put down,” 
that the streets were made for traffic, and that the interference of 
the police with drunkards, love-sick fools, and van-drivers would 
tend to increase the row, we have not much hope from the physician’s 
suggestion. Still, his letter has a value. It explains that con. 
duct in the people of Sybaris which seemed to the ancients so 
ridiculous. They were not effeminate citizens, but devotees of 
sound hygiene, misunderstood because too much in advance of 
their generation. 


Captain Seymour, the Orange candidate for Antrim, has been 
returned by three to one, though his opponent, Sir A. Shafto 
Adair, stood pledged to vote for tenant-right. Captain Seymour, 
naturally, declared that he should resist the ballot. 


We commence to-day the publication of a short series of papers 
on the prospects of the English labourer in America. They are 
condensed by their author froma report made by him to the 
Society of Arts, who sent him out to examine the question 
thoroughly. He had most unusual opportunities of information, 
having been accredited equally to the Bureaus and to the work- 
men, and his general opinion may, we believe, be summed up 
thus :—The English mechanic gains little or nothing by emigra- 
tion, except the chance of a good gratis education for his children. 
The unskilled labourer gains, in addition, a great increase of 
wages, of comfort, and of liberty ; while the agricultural labourer 
may be said to gain everything. His report on the free schools 
is less favourable than usual as to results, the “ grounding ” being, 
he believes, decidedly insufficient. That is just what ‘* payment 
by results ” ought to secure for us here. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says the abolition of suttee among 
Hindoos was due to Sir Charles Napier. Sir Charles did forbid it 
in Scinde, but in so doing he only obeyed a general Act passed in 
the reign of Lord William Bentinck, which forbade the practice 
within all British dominions present or future. It is a remarkable 
fact that suttee—unlike the practice of drowning infants as 
sacrifices to the Sea, which was similarly forbidden—revives the 
instant our rule is withdrawn, and we believe the true explanation 
to be this. The permanent terror of a Hindoo’s life is poison, 
his best guarantee against it, his certainty that his wife, who 
cooks for him even in the highest houses, will not risk the horrible 
life imposed on a widow in order to be rid of him. We have 
heard this distinctly assigned by Brahmins of the highest rank as 
a final argument against the remarriage of widows, and, « fortiori, 
it is an argument for suttee. 


Two of the London gas monopolies have gone out of town, the 
Imperial Company to West Ham, and the Chartered Gas Com- 
pany to Beeton, near the northern outfall of the drainage. This 
company is spending about £700,000 on its new works, but so 
enormous will be the saving in ordinary expenditure that it is 
believed its profits will be doubled. The difference is just so much 
clear loss to the citizens of London, who would have had it all had 
the Companies been bought up last year, and the monopoly 
handed over to the only body which ought to have it, the rate- 
payers themselves. In the City gas from 1st January will be sold 
at 3s. per 1,000 feet, and must be of 16-candle power, but outside 
the Companies may charge as they like within the old limits. 
One serious squeeze of the Metropolitan Members, and we might 
have 22-candle gas, that is, gas without sulphur, at 3s.; but 
London electors have not energy even for that. 


The Prince Imperial has performed one of the functions of 
royalty for the first time. Napoleon, being unable to pass his 
féte “in the midst of his great military family ” at Chalons, sent 





his son, now thirteen years of age. The child presided very gravely 
at the review, watched from a sort of throne the distribution of 
| crosses, and, says General Bourbaki, ‘‘ declared himself well satis- 
fied with the appearance of the troops at the review.” It is 
| evidently a great object with the Emperor to accustom people to 
' regard his son as a great State personage. All his education has 
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tended to this end ; and Parisians say the little man plays his part 
with more than his father’s dignity and confidence. 


The Austrian Government has agreed to the dissolution by 
degrees of the Croatian military colonies. These colonies are set- 
tled by soldiers, who remain under military law, receive some 
military pay, and can, when needful, turn out an army of 50,000 
men. The plan is a favourite one with the present Emperor ; 
but the Hungarians are determined to have the lands, including 
the oak forests, said to be worth £2,000,000, and to save the 
money, and the Kaiser has yielded. According to a telegram, no 
money is to be allowed for the colonies ; but it is probable that the 
reform, which was essential to the constitutional life of Hungary, 
will be effected slowly. 


A breach -of-promise case was tried at Liverpool on the 17th 
inst. which is curiously characteristic of English manners. ‘The 
defendant, Mr. J. E. Thompson, son of a large shipbuilder in 
Sunderland, was engaged to a Miss Fleming, daughter of an 
accountant in Glasgow, about Christmas, 1867, the wedding-day 
was fixed, and the house furnished, but after two years’ engage- 
ment Mr. Thompson married somebody else. A vast quantity of 
correspondence was put in, most of it about furniture. Mr. 
Thompson could not get the furniture of his future home off his 
mind. He keeps on telling his fiancée that she does not care 
enough about it, asks her how much she has, says he is “ dis- 
appointed in the way this engagement will turn out,” for he 
thought she had more linen and silver, asks ‘‘ how about anti- 
macassars ”’ and throughout is clearly of opinion that unless he can 
furnish so as to ‘* put the Carley people in the shade,” he does not 
want to marry. He distinctly puts the breach of the engage- 
ment on the lady’s want of interest in furniture, and his annoy- 
ance at having to buy so much linen. He wanted, in fact, to 
“ make a shine,” but did not want to pay for it, a state of mind, 
we fear, only too common in his class, whose temptation is a 
desire for ostentation which they are too prudent to satisfy. The 
jury gave the lady £1,500. 


The International Boat Race is fixed for Friday next, the 27th, 
and not the 25th, as we said last week, at 5 o’clock. As we ex- 
pected, the opinion has been changing during the past week until 
the chances are regarded as nearly even, and observers are ask- 
ing each other anxiously whether the Americans have ever put out 
their whole strength. The few who now consider the race settled 
in favour of Oxford rely entirely upon the original fancy that the 
Harvard men cannot “stay,” a fancy for which there is not one 
iota of proof. The Oxford men are the heavier, no doubt, and if 
the race were to last for ever, the longest livers to be the victors, 
they would doubtless win; but the course, though a severe one, 
is not quite so badas all that, and we venture to predict that we 
shall next Saturday record a very close race, terminating, if the 
weather is bad, for Oxford, if good, for Harvard. A nice 
slow English drizzle is the thing to take the heart out of 
Americans. 


Dr. Selwyn has not succeeded at all as a Spiritual Peer, his 
greatest speech having been a most rambling, incoherent affair, 
and he does not seem very likely to succeed as a leader within the 
the Church. In a Visitation Address, delivered at St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, he has endeavoured to explain and defend the claim of 
authority as opposed to thought, but the total effect of his argu- 
ment is mere confusion. The “right of private judgment,” he 
says, “isin its nature opposed to Christian unity,” there ‘ is no 
trace of it in the Bible.” That is rather a strong assertion, 
surely, We should have thought that when St. Paul withstood 
St. Peter to his face he asserted the right of private judgment 
after a most emphatic fashion, as did also St. Thomas—the first 
true Sceptic—when he questioned Christ’s own statement. 
Christ did not cast him out for his private judgment, but 
changed his judgment by appealing to evidence. Immediately 
after, however, the Bishop of Lichfield shows that he confounds 
the right of private judgment with ordinary conceit, and preaches 
the virtue of humility; and then, again he says, “ take heed lest 
through thy knowledge the weak brother perish,” and tells the 
cultivated to hold their tongues lest, though they may avoid 
unbelief, the mechanic or the labourer should not. If that is not 
to advocate the right of private judgment in its worst form, i.e., 
as the right to hold an esoteric creed, what is it? As yet, the 


| New Zealanders, that he is a man with a fine nature and lofty 
aims, but with little insight, and that little not available for use 
in governing the Church. 


Mr. Henry D. Jencken, barrister-at-law, apparently a barrister 
just now employed in settling some lawsuits in Spain, must be a 
person capable of singular ‘‘ detachment” of mind. His vigorous 
advocacy of his own side had offended some of his adversaries, 
and they availed themselves of a wild idea just now current in 
parts of Spain to get rid of his inconvenient activity. He was 
accused of stealing children to murder them and smear the 
telegraph wires with their fat,—a bit of very old black magic, 
rendered grotesque instead of horrible by its juxtaposition 
with the last invention of the century,—and was set 
upon by a crowd in Lorca, a little Murcian town, which, 
after beating him nearly to death, dragged him to the square 
with the avowed intention of cutting off his head. ‘ The 
group of excited faces that surrounded me, the Spanish 
long-bladed poniards visible on all sides, the half-dozen dingy 
Volunteers carrying old-fashioned muskets, with their well- 
polished bayonets glistening in the moonlight; then the wild 
fierce cry, ‘A la plazaacortarle la cabeza!’ (‘'To the public square 
to cut off his head!’), raised by hundreds of voices,—altogether 
formed a scene singularly picturesque and terrible, and worthy of 
the canvas of Salvator Rosa.”’ Mr. Jencken may rest tranquil. He 
will come to no grief in life. The sort of man whose mind 
amidst that scene separates itself from the body to consider 
quietly the artistic effect of the torture to which that body is 
being subject, and the painter to whom it would be expedient, 
were he living, to give a commission for the scene, never comes to 
much harm. Only, did Mr. Jencken think all that then, or after- 
wards, when he was writing his letter ? 


The British alliance with Burmah seems to be doing an infinity 
of mischief with no corresponding good. The Burmese are very 
discontented with their King, who is a sort of rough copy of 
Ismail Pacha of Egypt, and treats his kingdom asa great slave 
estate on which every one is to work for his profit. The people 
would carry an Oriental Reform Bill,—that is, would put him to 
death and set up a better man ; but they think that alliance implies 
armed intervention, and are afraid of losing their independence. 
Our prestige supports him, as our armies would do. That 
is all fair, provided we control his acts; but this we 
do not do, and the total result of our interference is 
to produce the worst form of government known to exist 
among men, an Oriental monarchy relieved from the fear 
of insurrection. We may be compelled to protect our own sub- 
jects in Burmah, but for the Viceroy to hold the King’s sons as State 
prisoners in Chunar, lest they should rebel against him, seems to 
us an outrage. We might as well arrest all Reds in England, lest 
some European throne or other should come crashing down, and 
make us cough a little with the dust. 


Members of Parliament are threatened with a new and most 
frightful danger, much worse than the explosion in the crypt 
which is to blow them into the air. A mechanician named 
Gensoul has invented a machine which reports speeches verbatim. 
The idea is the same as that which governed the “ mechanical 
compositor,” from which such great things were once hoped. The 
reporter sits down before a .piano, and plays, as it were, 
upon the keys, each stroke placing part of a word upon 
his copy. When in full practice he can outstrip the 
swiftest speaker. ‘There are very few speakers in either House 
whose speeches, thus reported, would not be wearisome in the 
extreme, full of repetitions, mental stammerings, and mistakes, 
which the reporter at present omits. Perhaps four men in the 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir J. 
Coleridge, could stand it; but to the majority of speakers photo- 
graphic reporting would be ruin. 


The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount to 2} 
per cent., and this in the face of a harvest believed to be 
below the average, and a consequent certainty that millions must 
be spent upon foreign wheat. The accumulation of money and 
stagnation of business are beyond all precedent. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 93. 





English career of Dr. Selwyn seems to justify the opinion of some 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»——. 
MR. LOWE AND HIS POUND AGAIN. 


HE more one thinks over Mr. Lowe’s conundrum in cur- 
rency, the more certain does it appear that he is right as 
to the answer, and that, like most conundrum-makers, he is 
giving a great deal of trouble to secure a very inadequate 
result. All the opponents of his view seem to us to assume 
certain conditions which, if granted, must be followed by their 
deductions, but which are not of necessity included within 
the problem. The Economist, for example, which has always 
a tendency to be credulous upon one point, the amount of 
stupidity in mankind, saysthe country folk will grumble very 
much over the ‘sweated sovereign.” They will say it is 
lighter or smaller, and will not believe that it will purchase 
as much tea, or meat, or candles as it used to do, and will be 
very discontented. The simplest answer perhaps to that is 
that their discontent does not signify one straw, that they will 
be sure to take the only sovereign they can get, and sure to 
find out in a month that their apprehensions were groundless. 
They got over the reform of the calendar and the abolition 
of the duty on corn, and they will get over a change in the 
number of grains in the pound without setting the world on 
fire. If we are never to legislate upon any question till the 
majority understand it, we must either confine legislation 
within very narrow limits, or make up our minds to a measure 
of education such as the most sanguine professor has never 
yet ventured to advise. There is no need, however, to use an 
argument which, though true, is always offensive, for the 
Economist is only begging the question. There is no reason 
why, if appearance is so important, the sovereign should not 
be worth twopence less, and yet retain its existing weight. If 
the legal number of grains are there, an additional weight of 
alloy could make no difference in the exchangeable value. 
Indeed, new sovereigns vary from eachother already by a fraction 
of a grain without perceptible effect upon circulation, though 
the variation tempts the melter. The amount of alloy is fixed 
by Act, just as the weight is, and could be altered with just the 
same result. Mr. Hubbard’s objection, again, about the effect 
of reduction upon our international trade must surely be over- 
strained. If the sovereign will buy as much wheat, or tea, or 
sugar as it did before, why won’t it buy as much bullion? 
That is a commodity, like any other, and subject to precisely 
the same laws. Messrs. Ingot and Co. want to buy bread and 
tea and sugar with their profits, just like everybody else. The 
only effect of the State taking twopence from each coin would 
be that the remitters would remit bullion in bars instead of 
in boxes of sovereigns, which is precisely what Mr. Lowe 
wants them to do. Where is the loss in that, more particularly 
if, as we have suggested, the State would consent to verify 
bullion in bar, stamping one coin, so to speak, instead of 500 ? 
A third objection, that Mr. Lowe’s reduction, amounting, as 
it will do, to an import duty on gold, must thus reduce the 
profit of gold-mining, is true, to some partial extent—for, as far 
as the miner is paid in British goods, there will be no reduction 
—but what interest has the State in keeping up the profit 
on gold-mining that it has not in keeping up the profit on 
any commodity which, for the sake of revenue, we tax ? 
Without a duty more would be purchased of anything now 
dutiable, but the evil is no greater in the case of one article 
than another. 

Except in his idea of the immense advantage of international 
coinage, which would be of scarcely any advantage at all, and 
would make the offence of coining much more difficult of 
punishment, Mr. Lowe, we maintain, is right; but then 
what is the use of being right, when to be right is only to be 
willing to give a vast amount of trouble for the sake of gaining 
next to nothing at all? When a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to lower the value of the best coin in the world, a 
coin so well known and so popular that people almost consider 
its immutability a law of nature, politicians naturally assume 
without much inquiry that he has some very serious, or at 
least quite adequate reason for setting the whole world at 
work at a currency puzzle; but looked at steadily, to what 
does his reason amount? Just to this,—that by the present 
system the country loses a few pounds a year, how many is 
not known, but certainly less than £56,000. That is the loss 
we incur by calling in the gold coinage once in every ten years, 
and paying for wear-and-tear out of income-tax, instead of 
paying for it out of a special tax upon gold. That is not a 
large sum to lose for the sake of possessing a coin which any 





banker or trader anywhere in the world will take at the 
exchange of the day, and which in India, where it is not, 
current, is considered so trustworthy as to be worth 2 per 
cent. more than its own weight of uncoined standard gold: 
and that sum is evidently the whole loss. Mr. Lowe says 
the English sovereign is now current in Brazil and Madeira 
and all manner of places, and we are therefore actually 
coining for foreign Governments, who ought to pay their own 
coinage expenses. So they ought, no doubt, but beyond a 
few pounds a year in the shape of Mint expenses—about 
which we have something to say directly—what does the 
craftiness of Brazilian financiers cost this country ? Absolutely 
nothing at all. Travellers gain a little, because they have a 
coin which they and their hosts alike understand, and the 
trader is just where he was, neither injured nor benefited, except, 
indeed, that he has a slightly increased facility for making his 
calculations. If the whole world would use the English 
sovereign, we should have an international coinage of the most: 
perfect kind; and if that would be a great advantage, the 
adoption of the sovereign by any bit of the world must be 
pro tanto an advantage too. We do not believe it is an advan- 
tage, unless accounts are kept in the coin, which out of these 
Islands.is not the case ; but, at all events, it can be no loss 
beyond the expense of coinage. But, again, Mr. Lowe remarks, 
the sovereign is melted down, both to obtain the small profit 
involved in the occasional overweight and for the purposes of 
the jeweller. Well, why should it not be melted down? The 
practice is certain, like everything else, to reduce itself to an 
average, and the only injury to the Mint is that it has year by 
year to coin a certain number of sovereigns more than it other- 
wise would. There is no injury to the public whatever beyond 
the expense of such coinage, rather a slight gain, a faintly 
decreased chance of being swindled as to the quality of the 
gold which it buys in wedding-rings and the like. The entire- 
loss of every kind is represented by that loss of £56,000 
a year, for Mr. Lowe’s notion that after reduction English 
sovereigns will not be withdrawn to meet any pressure for 
gold must be a mere delusion. The bullion will be with- 
drawn as bullion, and if withdrawn, it cannot go to the Mint, 
where it would go, and there will be just so many fewer 
sovereigns in circulation. The only difference will be one of 
the few hours or days required to coin the gold. The money 
loss, we repeat, is the only loss, and even if it continues is not 
worth the fuss Mr. Lowe is making about it; not worth a 
change which from London to Lahore would be felt as an 
annoyance given for a totally inadequate cause, not worth 
the waste of time and thought and temper the discussion 
about it will involve. 

Moreover, the loss need not continue. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is such a devotee to trade principles that he 
actually cannot endure to give anything for nothing even when 
the country desires it, he can recoup himself very easily. Let 
him add one more to the “token” coins of which we have 
already so many, coins, that is, which derive their value from 
their legal circulation and exchangeability for sovereigns. 
Let us have a five-shilling gold piece, the coin of all others 
most needed, and treat that, or that and the ten-shilling piece 
as tokens merely. The penny is not worth a halfpenny as 
metal, the shilling is above its value in silver, let us have 
a five-shilling piece not worth above 4s. 1ld. For inter- 
nal currency such a coin would be even more popular than the 
5-franc is in France, for our “little commerce” is on rather a 
larger scale than theirs, and the gain—which might be safely 
made even greater, as great as it would be on five silver 
shillings—would soon make up the vacuum so much abhorred 
in the Mint receipts. No trade would be affected, any more 
than it is affected by the alloy in the silver shillings, no 
accounts would be altered, remittances would go on as they 
do, mining profits would remain unaffected, and Mr. Lowe's 
conundrum would take its true place, as a problem soluble 
indeed, but not worth the time or the thought to be expended 
in its solution. 





THE MORALITY OF TENANT-RIGHT. 


E do not want to commence the discussion of the Irish 
Land Measure one day sooner than we are obliged. It 

is a heavy subject at any time, though, thank Heaven! it is at 
last to involve the fate of Ministries and Parliaments, and 
therefore to interest men on whose ears talk about abstract 
justice or political right makes very little impression. We 
shall all be heartily sick of “ tenure ” before any Bill has been 
passed, and the debate is at present just a little in the air. 
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The House is dispersed, Mr. Gladstone is lying weary if not 
sick at Walmer, and nobody has any idea what the Bill is to 
be, whether it is to facilitate the acquisition of land in 
Treland, or to establish fixity of tenure, or only to increase the 
sense of security in the tenant. Debate is almost premature, 
but still, as it has begun, and the public is being enlightened 
by special commissioners, and members are arranging tours of 
inquiry in Ireland, and all manner of speculations are begin- 
ning to fly abroad, we cannot avoid the temptation to make 
one more effort to clear the ground for the advocates of the 
“tenant-right ” view. It is clearing itself, we perceive, very 
perceptibly. It is admitted, on all hands, for instance, that 
there 7s a very serious dispute between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland, leading to something very like a form of civil war. 
It is also admitted that the dispute is not absolutely and 
entirely due to the wickedness and unreasonableness of Irish 
tenants, full of hate for landlords because they are the most 
liberal and considerate of men. That form of the “theory 
of a one-legged race,” as Mr. Gladstone called it, is getting 
itself exploded,—in itself a change of almost inestimable 
advantage to the prospects of reform. So long as that theory 
was held, discussion was closed by the assertion that the mis- 
chief of Ireland was Irishmen, and for that there coukl be no 
remedy, except, indeed, a massacre, which has been tried once 
or twice, has failed, and is now not only impossible, but 
abhorred. To-day the Z%mes’ commissioner admits that there 
is some cause for discontent, that there is a “ possibility of 
wrong and oppression” under existing laws which diffuses dis- 
content, and which, strange to say, is resented by people who 
seem, while the wrong is not done, very well to do. And, finally, 
there is some sort of a far-away approximation to a willing- 
ness to admit that a tenure of land other than absolute 
ownership is conceivable,—that it might exist, say, in another 
planet, in India or New Zealand, and would not be abso- 
lutely inconsistent witia the laws of the universe or the interests 
of man. 

All that is pleasant to perceive, and if the adversaries of 
tenant-right will just make one other concession, it will be 
possible perhaps to begin the argument with some hope that 
we shall at some period or other see the end of it. That con- 
eession is an acknowledgment that among the advocates of 
tenant-right, in England at all events, there are some who are 
not thieves, who do not want to confiscate any property, or to 
plunder any person, or even—though that accusation does not 
matter much now—to revolutionize society. We, for example, 
who uphold what is considered an extreme measure of reform 
with respect to tenure, the measure known as the Perpetual 
Settlement, distinctly deny that we advocate confiscation in any 
intelligible sense of the word. We do not recommend the people 
to deprive any man, Irish or English, of his pecuniary rights 
without full compensation. The regeneration of Ireland is not 
to be accomplished by a colossal theft. That there can be no such 
thing as absolute ownership in land, that no people, not even 
the English, has ever acknowledged it for one moment, that 
our whole legislation, fiscal and social, is based on a denial of 
such ownership is a thesis we are prepared to maintain against 
all comers, but it has extremely little to do with the matter in 
hand. If a contract can be kept, it must be kept, ultimate 
theories notwithstanding, and the State has contracted that, 
subject to one grand exception, landlords within its dominion 
shall possess full ownership of their lands. They are to have 
them and all they can get out of them, now and in future, 
and are to have the aid of the State in getting their right. 
There is no more doubt about that in our minds than there is 
doubt about the contract to pay interest on Consols, and the 
unwritten contract must be observed just as closely as the 
written one. But then the exception is part of the contract, 
and must be read with it, and the exception, as we understand 
it, is this:—A landlord’s land may be taken from him, for 
its value, whenever the interests of the whole community 
require, and without its value whenever the existence of the 
people is at stake. If it cannot be taken for its value when 





the community resolves to take it, then every road Act, 

railway Act, Embarrassed Estates’ Act, or Act punishing felony | 
with forfeiture is an act of violent plunder. If it cannot be taken | 
without compensation when lives are at stake, then the Poor Law | 
sanctions a robbery, for under that law rates may so exceed 

the entire rental as to swallow the whole estate. That 

actually happens whenever rates rise above 20s. in the pound, | 
as in a few parishes they have once risen in Ireland. If, then, 
the State deems it needful to take all the land in Ireland 
from the landlords for a full price, it may be acting wisely or | 
foolishly, but it is acting within the contract by which it has | 


bound itself to abide. If, for example, to put the most 
extreme case we can think of, it bought all Ireland as one 
embarrassed estate, divided it among the people, and recouped 
itself by a land tax on the Indian principle, it would be acting 
within its moral right. The political importance which the 
landlord thinks he would in that case lose is not a property at 
all, but a theft from the voters, to whom, and not to him, it 
by law belongs, and over whose votes he has no right whatever, 
beyond the right he would have if he stood among them with- 
out land. A fortiori, if the State takes part of his land— 
for that is what every tenant-right measure must amount to, 
whether the tenant-right is perpetual or limited to a term of 
years—and gives compensation for the same, which com- 
pensation, provided it is honest and real, need not of 
necessity be a cash payment, it is within its contract. 
The landlord loses nothing whatever that it is beyond 
the province of just legislation to take away. The social 
deference, for example, which landlords value so highly, is 
paid to them either as individuals for refinement or what not, 
or as men of wealth, or as men of political power, or as men 
capable of injuring their neighbours when they please. In 
the first two capacities, they would retain it at least as fully 
as at present; in the last, they have no right to it which the 
State is bound to respect, indeed, no right at all. It follows 
from that principle that any land law whatsoever which 
Parliament thinks it wise to pass is just, provided that sufli- 
cient necessity is proved, and provided that it votes full com- 
pensation for any profits in the shape of money which it may 
take away. 

Further, there is one instance in which the State may, with- 
out injustice, violate a property-right, even where it has appa- 
rently contracted to respect it, and that is whenever that right 
involves unmistakable wrong, say, theft from some other person 
whose rights it has also pledged itself to maintain. That 
case arises, by the consent of all just men, in respect to the 
claim for improvements made on land. To refuse compensa- 
tion for such improvements, unless the original lease contained 
a distinct covenant that none should be made, is to evade a 
debt which the State may rightfully compel the debtor to pay. 
And we are unable to see why such payment should not be 
made in time instead of money. For example, if Pat Byrne has 
spent a hundred pounds upon a farm, which hundred pounds 
his landlord owes him, should he be evicted, we do not see 
why the State should not give him, instead of a hundred 
pounds, as many years’ additional tenure at the old rent as 
would be equivalent to a hundred pounds’ worth of the right 
to raise it. We rather think there is a principle there which, 
in its working, would establish a very effectual tenant-right, 
and create an interest in making improvements besides, but 
that it is not our present object to discuss. All we desire to 
ask just now is why the exchange of time for money, when 
the money is due, and the time has a money value, is more 
unjust than declaring a bank-note a legal tender, that is, why 
it is unjust at all? As far as we see, it is just, and with right 
to take any land for its value, and right to exchange time for 
money, the State would be possessed of sufficient moral power 
to effect changes very much wider than an English Premier is 
under any circumstances likely to propose. 


“ UNFAITHFUL UNTO SLAYING.” 


\* infidel Torquemada, a man who persecutes people 
Pi even unto death simply because they aflirm that they 
believe, who disbelieves so strenuously that he will die on 
a gallows if only belief may be injured by his death, 
is a phenomenon worthy a little study, more especially 
as Biland, the young German who has just failed in an 
attempt to murder a Berlin clergyman for reading the 
Belief, is only the extreme expression of a sentiment visible 
in every corner of Europe. No change is so marked or so 
remarkable in modern society as the change which has come 
over scepticism, the aggressiveness and, so to speak, the fana- 
ticism which it begins to display. The ancient Epicurean 
tolerance, the faint, half-smiling, half-sleek contempt with 
which the disheliever regarded the teacher of any belief, 
the disposition to satire, the dislike to publicity, the 
placid confidence of secret strength, these have all disap- 
peared from the unbelieving world, to be replaced by 
the missionary spirit, the spirit which must speak out its 
fullness, which will protest whatever comes; which does not 
shrink in the last resort either from martyrdom or from 
slaughter. Parties are always milder in England than any- 
where else, but even here the temper of those who deny is 
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visibly rising higher and higher, till the sceptic denounces 
instead of quizzing the believer, till there are whole groups 
who look upon priests of all denominations as if they were 
dangerous lunatics, till orthodoxy is so battered that it is 
compelled for the first time in English history to treat its 
opponents as on an equal footing. On the Continent the 
new spirit is far sterner. One grand cause of all this 
sway towards Ultramontanism is the feeling of the priest- 
hood that they are at war with internecine foes, that un- 
less they are organized like an army the Church will go 
down, and go down as Montalembert has repeatedly pro- 
phesied, in blood. In Spain, Italy, and Southern France 
every movement which paralyzes authority brings hundreds of 
Bilands to the surface,—men who want to kill priests because 
they are priests, as Torquemada wanted to kill heretics because 
they were heretics; who do not simply disbelieve, but hate 
belief. In Austria the one thing for which men will fight in 
the streets is to put down the clergy, in Belgium priests are 
the first victims of every commotion, and even among the 
more temperate races of the North the conflict is becoming 
savage. It is not in the temper of Gibbon that men bind 
themselves by oath not to be buried in consecrated ground, 
or that journalists, as the Times’ correspondent writes 
from Berlin, refuse even to discuss an _ assassination 
because its object was a clergyman, and really the life 
or death of a clergyman cannot matter to human beings. 
“It’s just a pented bredd,” said John Knox, as he flung 
the image of the Virgin into the sea. “ You lie!” 
says the young Biland, as he fires at the clergyman for repeat- 
ing his Belief; and though the motive of the two acts may 
have been as different as their morality, the impelling fury of 
conviction was clearly as hot in one as in the other. We see 
no reason to doubt the substantial truth of Biland’s 
confession, his desire rising to a maniacal crave to do 
away with lying, as he thought it, somehow, even if 
need be by violence and crime. It is the spirit of the 
old world come up again, and enlisted in a new and 
one would have thought a strangely foreign service, the pro- 
pagation of disbelief. As of old, too, this hot flame is deve- 
loped from great masses of fuliginous matter not in themselves 
easy to light. avyaillac could not have existed had not great 
masses of men in France been ardently Catholic, nor could 
Biland have been developed had not disbelief been the creed 
of many thousands of quiescent Germans. The Zimes’ corre- 
spondent, when he says that three-fourths of all Northern 


~Germans regard Christianity as a dead creed, an “ Asiatic” 


belief,—as if any truth could be tested by a quadrant, 
—may be exaggerating, but we received and published some 
months since precisely the same account from Hesse, it is 


confirmed in many essentials by Dr. Lehmann, who is ortho- 
dox, and it is not two years since the Austrian Reichs- 


rath rose to its feet shouting that it believed only in the 
gospel of Darwin. Disbelief is invading entire populations 
like a creed, and like a creed, as it advances, and gathers 
strength and fury from the electricity which multitudes 
develop, it is becoming aggressive, angry, inclined to use the 
“short methods” towards which power in all ages has felt 
disposed. 

What will be the result of it all, we mean the immediate 
result?—for the ultimate result, the revivification of Christianity 
as a living force once more controlling the minds of men, is, 
to our minds, as certain as the flow of the now ebbing 
tide. A great many observers whom, as a rule, we heartily 
respect believe that it will be unmixed evil, a revival of Pagan- 
ism in Europe, or the disappearance of all creeds under a 
deposit of the earthy secularism to which the Teutonic race, 
now so rapidly rising to the dominance of the world, has at 
intervals shown itself so inclined, but we feel little sympathy 
with that pessimist view. It is very doubtful, to our minds, 
sorrowful as the doubt may be, whether the Divine road for 
the nations may not again take them through the Red Sea, 
whether Humanity, crusted over as it is with strange 
superstitions, may not need a baptism of unbelief to 
clean it from its barnacles. The defenders of supernatural- 
ism, we fear, will need to be nearly drowned before they 
will cast away some of the baggage which now impedes 
their march and renders a charge impossible ; before they will 
give up sacerdotalism, the belief that one man can be made by 
external action nearer to God than another; terrorism, the 
astounding belief that God could punish a difference of opinion 
with eternal torture; verbal inspiration, the dogma under 
which all English Churches are more or less staggering help- 





conviction that it is good—or not bad—to lie in order 
to prevent scandal; that if a man believes in God and 
Christ he is morally bound to affect to believe in a hea 
of other things, as, for example, the literal truth of the Mosaic 
idea of the Creation, or the story of the Fall, in which he does 
not believe in the least degree. If the flood of disbelief did 
spread over the world, those who emerged from it would at 
least be sincere, would “hold” nothing they did not hold, 
would be ready to live and die for the faith that was in them. 
Anything that compelled sincerity, a genuine passion for Truth, 
would be a good, even if it were a temporary subsidence of 
Christianity ; and for ourselves, we still hope that the remedy 
will not be so desperate as that. The advance of the army 
of invasion will call up the army of defence, and that army, for 
its own sake, will carry no needless impedimenta. When unbelief 
is rising to a point at which belief is declared impossible, and 
assertion of belief a mere hypocrisy, the teachers of belief 
must in self-defence examine themselves, see how far they 
are open to the charge, and put off as encumbrances any 
dogmas which they cannot heartily say they do dis- 
tinctly believe. They will see, for example, that to base the 
necessify of a reconciliation of man to God on an old Hebrew 
allegory about the cause of that necessity is folly, that their 
great truth must be defended with a far less brittle weapon 
than the verbal inspiration of a book in which translators, 
and even printers, have often made serious errors. They will 
for their own sakes clear their minds of even unconscious 
insincerities, thus at once depriving their enemies of their 
strongest arguments and of their most bitter cause of animosity. 
The first and most immediate result of the new tyranny of 
Unbelief will, we believe, be greater freedom for believers. 





THE HARVEST OF 1869. 


HE critical event of the year in an industrial sense is 
always the Harvest. Although Agriculture has become 
much less important relatively to the other pursuits of the 
country than was formerly the case, it has still this distine- 
tion, that the returns it yields are uncertain in proportion te 
the labour employed. Manufacturing is subject to great 
fluctuations, but the causes are constantly varying, and 
operate mainly by diminishing or increasing the employment 
for labour,—not the returns for the labour itself. Agri- 
culture almost alone possesses this element of uncertainty as 
well as others. It follows necessarily that whatever other 
causes may affect industry and commerce, the return of the 
crops is an annual matter of speculation,—aggravating, if bad, 
the effect of other unfavourable circumstances, and enhancing, 
if good, the general prosperity. Agriculture, it must be 
remembered, though its relative importance has diminished, 
is still the largest single’ pursuit in the country; and the 
peculiar variableness of its returns, concerning, as it does, so 
much labour and capital, introduces what may be called a 
large gambling element into the industrial operations of the 
year. We have to reckon up every autumn how our bet 
with Nature has. turned out, and we are much poorer or 
richer according as we have lost or won. According to the 
best accounts, there is now little doubt that the bet this year 
has been lost. A genial spring was followed by an ungenial 
summer and harvest-time; and though there is much 
harvest work to do, the truth must be recognized that 
the game has gone against us. The wheat harvest, which 
is by far the most critical one, will not be an average,— 
some authorities say will be much under the average. 
There is considerable variety in the reports, but they 
mainly come to this,—that while the crop is good in some 
places, usually on land not in ordinary years the best for 
wheat, it is poor, as a rule, and especially on the lands where 
the bulk of the crop is grown. And this is not all. While 
the yield per acre will be less than usual, the quality of the 
produce will be very inferior. To put it technically, the 
weight of the grain per bushel will be considerably less. The 
superiority of quality in the 1868 crop was reckoned to have 
added five per cent. or more to its weight and worth, and the 
inferiority in the present year will have a corresponding effect 
in reducing the harvest value. Fortunately, the returns in 
almost all other departments of agriculture are good, are even 
very good; but the cardinal fact is against us, and we have 
to see what the consequences will be. 

A good deal is implied in the statement of the fact itself. 
Our real wealth, our means of living and enjoyment, at the 
end of the season is much less than what it would have been 
in the same circumstances with an average harvest, and the 
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necessary effect is depression very generally diffused. All| 
industries hang together, and the loss of one is the loss of all. | 
But the distribution of the loss is here very important. It 
falls with crushing effect upon the very .poor. In value it 
may come to little compared with the aggregate income of 
the country,—a difference of twenty millions or so, which pro- | 


bably far more than covers the loss, if stated in figures, being | 


a comparative trifle——but it is the poor who have to bear it. 
A short harvest raises the price of bread, the article on which, 
from their poverty, they must spend the largest part of their 
incomes in any year; they may easilv have half as much 


again to pay as they would have in an average year. | 


The effect exactly corresponds to what economists describe as 
the worst of all taxes,—a graduated income-tax, with the 
gradations so arranged as to take the largest per-centage from 
the smallest incomes; only the tax is imposed by natural 
causes, and not by the machinery of Government. Nor can 
the poor escape what is, in fact, a real though temporary fall 
of wages, as there is no time for adjusting their money wages 
in correspondence with the change. Thus a loss, which may 
really be inconsiderable compared with the actual wealth of 
the country, is distribated precisely in the way which will 
cause most direct and immediate suffering. In the long run, 
the poor suffer most from any loss, through the diminution in 
the means for their employment; they are so little able to 
bear anything, that the smallest change is disastrous ; 
but here they suffer directly and palpably, and not 
merely in a way which may be difficult to trace. 
In the present year, a considerable rise in price, a rise of 
about one-fourth from the lowest point of the year, has already 
taken place, and a further increased is feared. We have 
fully discounted the good harvest of 1868, which, being so 
early, had to keep us for thirteen months instead of only twelve, 
while foreign importations fell off. Our stocks are low, float- 
ing cargoes on the way to us are less than last year, we have 
only to look to the harvest and new importations,—a combi- 
nation of circumstances in favour of pressure on the poor. It 
is easy to say that there is abundance in foreign harvest-fields, 
and that there will be no famine; but experience proves that 
high price is needed to bring foreign importations on the scale 
that will be necessary, and even a moderate increase is no 
small evil for the poor. 

There are two more facts to be noticed in connection with 
the distribution of the loss. The first is the effect on our 
foreign trade and exchanges. The loss is of a kind to make 
us poor abroad,—such as could hardly happen with failure 
in any other pursuit. We must still be supplied with the 
article of prime necessity which our industry fails to pro- 
duce in the usual quantity. Consequently, with diminished 
means, we must become unusually large purchasers abroad. 
It is difficult to make anything like an exact calculation, but 
allowing that the harvest will come near an average, and 
reckoning the larger acreage understood to be under crop, 
though the statistics have not yet been published, we shall 
have to take from abroad say eight million quarters of wheat, 
or about two millions more than the importations during 
the stason after the harvest of 1868. Considering that we 
must pay a higher price for what we import, this means that 
we shall have an item of £10,000,000 sterling, if not more, 
against us in the balance of trade which we had not last 
year, quite enough to make an appreciable disturbance in 
the exchanges. Usually England is a country having 
a favourable exchange with all the world; there is a 
balance against the world to be paid in London, in conse- 
quence of our large investments abroad, and the freights we 
receive as masters of the carrying trade; but an item 
like this disturbs the balance in some cases and throws 
the machinery out of gear. It is enough to make the 
money market in the autumn and winter a little more 
delicate than usual, and in this indirect way to clog the 
springs of industry, the effect being felt in every corner of the 
country. The second fact is the check given to the ordinary 
progress of the revenue. The indirect taxes which the poor 
pay will be less productive, and the yield of no taxes will 
progress, because all industry is kept from advancing, and 
there is saving on all sides to make good the loss. Mr. 
Lowe’s estimates were kept so low that they can hardly, even in 
the worst case, not be exceeded ; and as Abyssinia will be quite 
cleared off, there will, if no accidents should happen, be a large 
surplus for the next budget. But a second good harvest 
following the harvest of last year would almost certainly have 
caused an overflowing Exchequer; and this good fortune is 
apparently not to be. 
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We do not wish it to be understood, however, that the year 
is highly disastrous. There are some compensations,—pos- 
sibly the effects of a bad wheat harvest will be reduced to the 
minimum. This results from the exceptional prosperity of 
other branches of agriculture. Every crop, except wheat, is 
reported to be good. Asa whole, the reward of the farmer's 
industry will not be anything, if at all, under the average,— 
at least, if we take into account the high price of his dimi- 
nished crop. Consequently, the agricultural classes will be 
nearly as well off as in an average year, as able to pur- 
chase manufactures as usual, while the purchasing power of 
none except the poor will be sensibly diminished by the higher 
price of bread. Looked at in this way, the loss is hardly 
| great enough to change the currents of industry, or even to 
diminish sensibly the means for employment. ‘To sum up the 
result, we should say that but for the dearer bread of the 
poor—an incidental calamity, though a very grave one—the 
principal result of the bad harvest is to postpone the recovery 
from the shock of 1866. A good harvest might have set 
everything in motion again, but a bad year leaves us to stag- 
nation, and the uphill work of saving and drudying till the 
losses of discredit are repaired. We must wait another 
twelyemonth, perhaps, for the stimulus to start us afresh. 
Other causes may supply such a stimulus; but nine times out 
of ten it takes a good harvest, or a succession of good harvests, 
to do so. 


THE FALL OF THE ALBERT INSURANCE OFFICE. 


MERCHANT who cashed a bill drawn at thirty years’ 

F sight would be considered in the City either a eredulous 
fool or a man who had adopted a very odd mode of giving 
away his money; but supposing him to do it as a matter of 
business, what precautions would he take to secure a return 
of his investment? He would like, most men would adinit, 
to understand pretty clearly how his debtor stood, to have 
some control over his proceedings, to obtain some kind of 
guarantee from the least perishable firm or company access- 
ible ; and, above all, he would like to be sure that he should 
receive all the information procurable about his debtor's 
affairs. The holder of a life policy is precisely in the position 
of that merchant, and the policyholders of Great Britain 
have the power to take all those precautions, being collectively 
strong enough to impose any terms on the Insurance Offices, or to 
get any law passed not absolutely at variance with ordinary jus- 
tice; yet they not only take none of them, but they peremptorily 
forbid that any of them should be taken. It would be perfectly 
possible to compel every insurance oflice to publish statements 
every half-year showing the precise degree in which it was in 
or out of danger from ordinary causes. Unlike most busi- 
nesses, insurance may be reduced to a “ certainty,” that is, 
may be so conducted that no accident within the calculation 
of ordinary business men can by possibility affect the solvency 
of the Company. An extensive business and accurate accounts 
being granted, there are a hundred men in London who could 
draw up a table showing the limiis of solvency so clearly, that 
if that table were published side by side with the facts of 
the half-year, a boy of thirteen could tell to an absolute 
mathematical certainty whether the office was in a sound 
position or not. Policyholders could compel that form of 
account, but they do not in any instance do it. If the policy- 
holders appointed the Chairman of the Insurance Company, 
with a veto upon its proceedings, they would obtain quite as 
much control as they require for their own security. They 
could compel any Company to submit to that condition by 
the mere threat of quitting it, but they in no case do it. 
The State, as the only corporation which cannot die or be- 
come insolvent, is the only one which ought to be entrusted 
with Life Insurance business; and being absolutely disin- 
terested, is also the one which coull best ascertain, and, 
therefore, in practice guarantee, any Company’s solvency. The 
policyholders, in an agitation of only one year, could compel 
the State to undertake the task but they do not, would pro- 
bably resist the reform if officially proposed. And, finally, 
there are a hundred actuaries in Lon:lon at any 
moment, could give a roughly accurate notion of the danger 
}or safety of any Company; but though the policyholders 
| could alter the law, they are so stupid that any actuary who 
| pointed out the coming erash would be ruined, together with 
| the pap:r which published his communication and the policy- 
holder who repeated it to his friend. Look at this suspension 

| of the Albert. Here is an office in which many thousands of 
j persons—22,800—have invested the savings of a life for the 
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protection of their wives and children, yet have been unable to 
estimate in any one year the value of their security. They 
have received accounts, but have been, from the nature of the 
case, just as well informed without them as with them, 
not having the smallest idea how the accounts ought to 
stand. ‘ Whew?” says a keen actuary, looking at the 
figures, “ £8,000,000 liabilities, and only £600,000 invested, 
there is a smash coming there;” but to the policyholder, whose 
savings depend upon that return, the figures mean nothing at 
all. Why should not £600,000 be sufficient, as well as any 
other sum? The only statement intelligible to him is the 
account of fresh business, and that he usually considers on one 
side only, as bringing him fresh security alone, and not as bring- 
ing thatand fresh liability besides. As to control or State guaran- 
tee, the policyholders have not one, and would reject the other. 
Suppose the Directors of any Company to cook the accounts 
—we do not mean that this was the case in the Albert Office 
—so as to raise the value of shares, and, therefore, depreciate 
the value of policies, the policyholders, though they ought 
to be all-powerful, though, in fact, they are what the laity are 
in a Church, have not the smallest right of interference. still 
less the power to say quietly, “No, that will not do;’ and 
they will not give Government that power. And, finally, 
though they cruelly need information, they would cordially 
join the Directors—their own natural enemies—in crushing 
any editor, or other person not an official paid out of their 
money to keep them in the dark, who attempted to give 
them any. 

The Life policyholders of Great Britain deserve to be ruined, 
as fools whose folly is wilful, and if it were not that their ruin 
vould weaken the State, we could find it in our hearts to hope 
that they might all be declared by Chancery to be their own 
shareholders, and therefore entitled only to pay the debts they 
owe to themselves; but still, as the State is the worse off when 
its citizens are injured, we may just consider what course it is 
possible for the policyholders in an office which has suspended 
to pursue. The policyholders may, as claims fall in, institute 
an infinity of suits, and so double their losses by law proceed- 
ings. Or they may simply refuse to do anything, and so stop 
the concern for ever, in which case all holders of policies 
sharing in profits will probably after years of litigation be 
made contributories towards the losses of the remainder. Or 
they may by immense additions to their payments for a term 
of years put the Office all right again, in which case they will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their savings have been 
invested in a kind of bank which, because it has been “ blown 
upon’ once, can never again get the best kind of business. 
None of those three are nice alternatives, but they have 
still one more. They can make it an absolute condi- 
tion of any agreement, or arrangement, or composition, 
that the Office shall obtain a private Act authorizing, 
or rather compelling—for to authorize Mr. Bright to do 
anything is merely to give him the intense pleasure of 
refusing to do it, and he has pleasures enough of that 
kind already—the Board of Trade to appoint an auditor at 
their own expense, with right of veto on every act of the 
Directors, and with orders to publish half-yearly accounts 
intended to explain, and not merely to state, still less to con- 
ceal, the precise position of their affairs. Such an Act, with 
the pressure they could exert, would be readily obtainable, and 
once obtained, would enable them to commence afresh with a 
tolerable assurance that they would never again become 
insolvent; that their new sacrifices for their families would 
not be ineffectual; that somebody whose interest was not 
directly adverse to theirs was looking after their affairs. 
Under that condition, such an office may revive: without it, 
the policyholders will be just where the majority of them 
are now, namely, depositors in a bank whose affairs they can 
by no possibility know anything whatever about. 

But, we shall be asked, if we once admit of interference 
from Government, where is it to end? The State might take 
the monopoly of Life Insurance upon itself! That is quite a 
possibility. Supposing the householders ever to be edu- 


cated enough to discern their right hands from their | 


left, to see that the great monopolizing corporations 
are public enemies, who must either be controlled by 
the multitude or, which would be far better, absorbed 
in the one corporation which represents that multi- 
tude, that would, we should say, be a very near con- 
tingency ; but supposing it to occur, how would matters stand 
then? A few dozen Directors would be deprived of a good 
deal of emolument and some consideration, but the immense 
body of persons who are, or who wish to be, policyholders, 


would be able to deposit their savings in a Bank which could 
| never perish, or be insolvent, or cheat them, which would make 
| their prudence as fructuous as nature does when sowers sow seed, 
| and which, if it overcharged them, would overcharge them not 
to fill its own purse, but to reduce taxation upon them and every- 
‘body else. And the general body of the people would be able to 
| apply the credit their industry builds up to the relief of the 
taxes which they pay. And the statesmen would at last have 
| found their ideal, an income-tax which could be made to reach 
| all men, yet which no man would object to pay, because while 
| paying it he was ensuring safety to his wife and the “ weans.” 
| Compulsory deferred annuities, guaranteed and controlled by 
the State,—there is the substitute one day for the Poor-rate. 
| Compulsory Life Assurance, in proportion to income, guaranteed 
and controlled by the State,—there one day will be found the 
substitute for all forms of direct taxation. It is all a 
| dream” now, of course, to the wise men of the City; but 
still, little incidents like the breakdown of Irish Railways and 
the suspension of a Life Office with a few millions of liabilities, 
help the dream rapidly on. 








THE RESIGNATION OF BISHOPS. 

i appears that the Bishops’ Resignation Bill is likely to 

become a dead letter. The clauses which provided for a 
compulsory power in certain cases were struck out, it will be 
jremembered, in the House of Commons. It was thoughi 
better to leave the matter to the wisdom and good feeling of 
the Bishops themselves. We now learn, on what appears to 
be good authority, that there is little or nothing to be hoped 
for from this quarter. It is said that the three prelates, the 
Bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and Chichester, whose in- 
capacity may be said to have specially suggested the measure, 
and who were more or less confidently expected to avail them- 
selves of its provisions, have declared their intention of retain- 
ing their sees. It would be unfair to say that Bishops in 
general are more greedy or more tenacious of profit and 
power than other men, or even that those particular Bishops 
are less disinterested than the rest of their Order. Some 
causes that are common to the members of every profession, 
and others that are peculiar to the holders of spiritual offices, 
combine to form the motives of their conduct. Nothing is 
more common, nothing could be more excusable, than the un- 
willingness of men to acknowledge themselves unequal to work 
in which they still retain an interest. The old judge who 
dozes over the arguments of counsel, the old lawyer or 
merchant who drives his younger partners wild by his 
tedious pottering over business, the old clerk who clings to his 
desk in spite of friendly or unfriendly hints, and sincerely 
believes ‘that he is the mainstay of a house which perhaps is 
losing hundreds of pounds by his slowness,—these are well- 
known characters. The infirmity is indeed almost universal, 
and a Bishop is peculiarly liable to it, because his work is 
in a great measure exempt from those sharp tests of failure 
which sometimes teach other men roughly enough what they 
are of themselves unable to learn. The evils that follow when 
a diocese is left without supervision, however serious they may 
be, are less manifest and less easily to be traced to their source 
than those which spring from senile incapacity in other pro- 
fessions,—from the obstinacy of old Jones in wielding a sur- 
geon’s knife with his half-palsied hand, or of old Brown in 
conducting a lawsuit while his memory refuses to retain any- 
thing that has happened less than fifty years ago. Another 
motive is often at work in the mind of a Bishop which other men 
are not likely to feel. Anold judge has sometimes been known 
to cling to his place, in order to keep the appointment of a 
successor out of the hands of a Minister whom he dislikes. 
Few men, however, after sitting long upon the Bench, retain 
much of the political partizan ; and the cases must be exceed- 
ingly rare in which a judge conscientiously believes that it 
concerns the interests of justice whether an appointment be 
made by a Liberal or a Conservative ministry. The pre- 
possessions of a theologian are much more durable, and, let 
it once be granted that they concern the greater realities, much 
more reasonable. The functions of a judge are almost entirely 
distinct from his politics, but the theology of a Bishop must 
always make itself felt; mor is it possible that a sincere 
Evangelical or High-Churchman can view without appre- 
hension the appcintment of a differently-minded successor. 
It is said that the Bishop of Winchester refuses to resign, 
because he regards with horror the probable choice that 
Mr. Gladstone would make in filling his place. To what 
possible Premier the Bishop’s hopes may be pointing it is not 
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easy to say ; and scoffers will not fail to remark that his lord- 
ship will find it difficult to satisfy himself as to the orthodoxy 
and piety of the Minister whom he can conscientiously 
entrust with so splendid a piece of patronage. But the motive 
is in itself worthy of respect, though it cannot be allowed to 
influence the action of statesmen; nor, indeed, has it much 
weight with those who, like ourselves, see in the Church the 
legitimate home of diverse forms of thought. The motive 
which is said to influence the Bishop of Exeter in refusing to 
resign is of a purely spiritual, or perhaps we should rather 
say ecclesiastical, kind. To resign his see on the condi- 
tion of receiving a certain portion of its revenues would, 
he thinks, be to commit an act of simony. Simony, 
which strictly means the purchasing of gifts of the Holy 
Ghost with money, is, as some one has said, an impossible 
crime. But the word may be allowed to stand for the 
corrupt obtaining of ecclesiastical privileges, employments, or 
revenues. To receive a pension for past services, a pension 
which the Bishop may consider, if that would be any satisfac- 
tion to him, to be paid out of the common funds of the 
Church, cannot, we should think, be more sinful in an eccle- 
siastic than in any other man. And though in the case of a 
retiring Bishop the pension is taken directly out of the revenue 
of a successor, it may be argued with some force that the 
salaries of State officers generally are indirectly diminished 
by the fact that pensions are provided for the superannuated. 
To a mind not instructed in ecclesiastical subtleties it may 
reasonably appearthat there is less corruptionin such an arrange- 
ment than in the practice of retaining the emoluments and 
dignities of an office after the power of discharging its duties 
has been lost. Should it seem otherwise to the Bishop's 
scrupulous conscience, can he not commend his nice sense of 
ecclesiastical honour to a less discerning world by retiring on 
the poor four thousand a year which he receives from his 
canonry at Durham ? 

But whatever the metives that influence the Bishops in 
refusing to resign—and it is clear that they are stronger than 
those which act on other men, who, after all, are mostly called 
upon to resign work only, and find that difficult enough— 
they must not be allowed to stand in the way of the interests 
of the Nation and the Church. It is manifestly necessary to 
provide for the exercise of a compulsory power, and it remains 
to consider by whom and under what conditions it is to be 
exercised. The Bill, as it came down from the Lords, directed 
that the Archbishop of the province, together with two of his 
suffragans, should inquire into any case of alleged incapacity 
in a Bishop, and, finding it proved, should report accordingly 
to the Crown, which should have power forthwith to appoint a 
coadjutor. There is nothing that need be objected to in this 
scheme, though it might possibly be expedient to arrange 
that some layman should always be joined in the commission. 
Murmurs would certainly be heard should a Primate with two 
suffragans of like opinions report, even on the clearest evidence, 
against the capacity of an obnoxious brother. The office, in fact, 
requires the nicest exercise of those virtues of discretion and 
equity with which the world is slow to credit the Clerical order ; 
and the assistance of some such dignified layman as a retired 
or even an acting judge, if it was not wanted to correct the 
inquiries of the Commissioners, would do them a service 
almost equally valuable in guaranteeing their impartiality. 

It may be questioned, however, whether it would not be 
as well to pass a measure of more general application. We 
have been met more than once of late by the difficulty of 
dealing with officers whom there is no constitutional method 
of removing from their place. When the Government intro- 
duced their Bill for depriving the Mayor of Cork of his 
office, it was felt that, though that person’s seditious language 
had left them no other alternative, the measure was open to 
very serious objection. Legislation directed to individual 
cases is likely to be either oppressive or partial, and though 
in the present temper of the nation it is not likely that actual 
injustice would be done, the jealousy which such measures 
provoke is perfectly legitimate. We suggested at the time 
that all such cases might be provided for by a general 
enactment that officers so situated might be removed by an 
address of both Houses of Parliament to the Crown. We see 
no reason why it should not be extended to the case of incapable 
Bishops who might obstinately refuse to resign. The engine 
may seem, indeed, of disproportionate magnitude and difficult 
to apply, but there would be the great advantage that its 
action would be absolutely free from cavil; it would not be 
used on light occasions, and it is not impossible that the dread 


of its application. The nation, however, will probably be 
prepared to assent to any measure of which the Episcopal 
Bench may approve, provided only it be prompt and effec- 
tive. There is nothing which that Bench and the friends of the 
Church in general should so earnestly deprecate as the indiffer- 
ence which would allow the present state of things to continue. 
A friendly apologist may, indeed, argue that a Bishop who 
cannot set his foot outside his house, and cannot even give 
interviews to his clergy, has not lost his efficiency ; but it 
seems a short-sighted policy to sacrifice the importance of an 
order for the sake of exculpating an individual. Churchmen 
who believe that Bishops are something more than an expensive 
ornament, however jealous they may be for the privileges of 
the spiritual class, will be thankful even to the secular power 
for abating the scandal of nearly a fourth of the parishes of 
England left without supervision. 


FORMOSA. 

“ CQIOCIETY,” par excellence, is out of town; but in the society 

which remains a furious discussion is raging as to the 
morality, or rather the propriety, of Formosa, Mr. Boucicault’s 
new play, now drawing crowds, the papers say, to Drury Lane. 
We should have called the house rather empty on the night we 
were there, but that is, of course, matter of opinion, and Mr. 
Boucicault announces himself quite satisfied with his own success. 
At all events, the play is attacked and defended everywhere, Mr. 
Boucicault has been compelled to defend himself in print, and has 
enjoyed the very unusual honour of two columns of moral critic- 
ism in the biggest type of the Times. We are inclined to think, 
after seeing the play—which struck us, we confess, as a dull series 
of impossible situations, and quite unworthy of a man who, without 
being a great playwright, has a genius for modern melodrama— 
that Mr. Boucicault has made a mistake; but that it was not a 
wilful one, and that it does not quite deserve the savage reproba- 
tion bestowed upon it by the ‘ Amateur Critic” in the Times. 
The play itself, apart from a hint in the fourth act as to For- 
mosa’s future status, which is entirely needless, and seems to have 
been inserted by the author from a sudden and misplaced pity for 
his own heroine, is not, either in intention or method, an immoral 
one. Formosa is a harlot, no doubt, and as such there exists a 
grave reason, which we will presently try to give, for not putting her 
on the stage at all—a reason of which we believe Mr. Boucicault to 
have been unconscious—but, except in being there, she is in no 
way offensive either to morals or propriety. She says and does 
nothing outr, is, in fact, too little debased by her position, and, 
compared with many a personage seen of late years upon the 
London stage, she is propriety itself. As far as words and ges- 
tures go, an hour of Le Grande Duchesse would do more harm 
than all /ormosa, and though that is not in any way a defence, for 
those who went to the French play were very clearly forewarned 
of what they were likely to see and hear, and the Drury Lane 
audience was not, it is evidence that Mr. Boucicault has not been 
deliberately trying, as many people say, to introduce ‘‘ French” 
drama. Granted an audience like that, say, of the Palais Royal 
Theatre, where no girl ever goes if her mother understands 
etiquette—that is granting an impossibility in Kngland—the im- 
pression produced by /ormosa would, we should say, be rather 
good than evil. The * amateur critic ” says she is one of the wicked 
who prosper, but surely that is a misrepresentation of the central 
idea of the piece, the key-note of which is the valuelessness of 
luxury as an antidote to internal misery. ‘That this misery is pro- 
duced in a very vulgar way, and almost entirely by external 
circumstances, is true, and that a great artist might have made it 
far more striking by a picture of mental struggles is certain, but 
still the misery is there. From first to last /ormosa is the victim 
of positive torture, arising from the intensity of her own shame 
and humiliation. In all her finery and splendour, she is a poor 
wretch, denounced, and coerced, and scorned at every turn, 
derided by swiudlers, cursed by her parents, so tortured by an 
affection which cannot be returned that she sacrifices all her 
gains to save a man and make some reparation for her life. ‘The 
misery may be badly painted, and the cynical hint of her mar- 
riage to Spooner is an inexcusable blunder against art as 
well as morals; but still the intention to depict misery, 
to show that in one way or another the wages of sin is 
death, is sufliciently apparent in the piece. What Mr. Boucicault 
may have meant we do not know, though it is fair to him to say 
that his most popular pieceshave been absolutely unobjectionable,— 





the Colleen Bawn being a beautiful picture of faithful love, and the 
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inartistic squeamishuess; but the effect of his representation is 
certainly not to encourage the women who see it to become 
Formosas. Apart altogether from moral considerations, which 
are strongly though coarsely pressed through the scorn and loathing 
manifested by the father and mother, and through Formosa’s own 
terrible dread lest her status in the world should be made known 
to them, the hollowness of all the glitter, the poison in the wine, 
the pain felt under the silk, vulgar pain, but real pain, are still too 
manifest for the play to exercise in that way any deleterious 
effect. filial piety is not unfortunately a strong emotion in 
England, but in France, we suspect, Formosa’s position would be 
held to teach a sharp moral lesson, and that this is not to the full 
extent its effect here is rather our fault than Mr. Boucicault’s. 
The real mistake he has made, and it is a serious one, is in be- 
lieving, on the authority of the Saturday Review and the novelists, 
that the key-note of English manners has changed, that the 
English middle-class has decided consciously and of fore- 
thought to abandon its first grand rule that obscurantism 
is a healthy element in the education of women, that 
they are to emerge out of the half-light in which for three 
gencratious they have been kept; to attain, like men, the know- 
ledge of good and evil; to abandon for ever that ignorance which 
has for a century been so carefully preserved that the average 
British mother is disposed to regard it not as a method of securing 
her end in the training of her children, but as an end in itself to 
be desired. We scarcely wonder at his mistake. So much has 
been said of late about the change of manners in the Upper class, 
about the ‘Girl of the Period,” the want of reticence among 
women, the tendency not only to recognize but to imitate 
Formosa, and so much of this has seemed to be true in one limited 
class, that an author may be pardoned for believing that the old 
scheme of manners had been condemned, that anything might be 
said and ‘anything really existing reproduced on the stage. If 
everybody talks of Anonyma in drawing-rooms, why should not 
Anonyma be presented on the stage? If it were so, there would 
be no reason, provided that the whole truth were told, and 
Anonyma presented, not in an attractive garb, but in her real 
character, either as Formosa is presented, as an utterly wretched 
woman who has sold herself to the Devil without getting the 
price, or as a vulgar, impudent slut, with the manners of a kitchen 
wench and the morals of a thief. If everybody were mentally in 
the position of a middle-aged matron accustomed to the society of 
great capitals, which is the theory of the Girl of the Period satires, 
Formosa would do no more harm than Juliet does, not nearlyso much 
az would the representation of Juliet as Shakespeare wrote his 
play. But the entire supposition is a blunder. The change has 
not occurred. The middle-class, especially the professional 
section of the middle-class, has not abandoned obscurantism at all, 
thinks it still wise to place a screen between the young and the 
tree of knowledge, and resents violently and justly any rude 
attempt to tear a hole in that screen. Formosa does tear one. 
[t is nonsense to say that harlots exist, and may therefore be 
presented on the stage. ‘Their existence does not involve their 
discussion by young women, and their presentation on the stage 
does. Whether obscurantism is wise or silly matters nothing to 
the purpose, so long as its existence is essential, or is believed 
essential, to an education intended, among other great ends, to 
keep our young women not only chaste, but innocent—innocent 
with the innocence of Eve before that snake began talking. That 
the system is breaking down all round us is true enough; it was 
sure to break down as soon as women began to be thoroughly 
educated, to get mentally beyond the necessity, or at all events 
the possibility, of submission to an Zadex Expurgatorius. That it 
will break down altogether, and give place to a new system of man- 
ners, is, we think, judging from what we see and hear of the ten- 
dencies of life, especially in America, very probable indeed ; but the 
English middle-class will keep it as long as they can, and they are 
wise andright. This generation of their matrons is not trained to any 
other scheme, is not competent to any other, would probably in- 
jure manners, and possibly injure morals most seriously, if it con- 
sciously and of forethought attempted to manage any other. Let 
us have one generation of women, at all events, thoroughly 
educated before we disperse the twilight which protects untrained 
eyes from the glare. That the system is neither good nor bad 
itself, is only a means to an end—it may be, a very imperfect 
means—is a fact which we have repeatedly admitted, more espe- 
cially in the long discussion about the admission of women into 
medical schools; but still it has produced noble results—there is 
nothing in the world quite so clean as an English maiden—and it 
is folly, and worse, to break the weapon which has secured the 
result until we have made a better. At all events, we do not 








| want it broken, without our own consent, by the education of the 


Stage. While, therefore, we acquit Mr. Boucicault of immoral 
purpose, as well as of immoral method, we hold that in producing 
Formosa he has made a grave mistake, and given just offence to 
the people who have made his fortune and his repute. 





TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 
“ EMAGOGUES,” we should have written, if the word had 
not come to bear a sinister meaning which we have no wish 
to convey. At Rome, where political life was better understood 
than in any other community of the ancient world, it was of the 
essence of the Tribune of the Plels that he should be himself a 
plebeian ; and the law survived down to later days, when the two 
almost hostile nations had been fused into one, and long after the 
consulship had ceased to be confined to men of patrician birth. 
The *tribunes” of whom we speak are men who, themselves 
belonging to the aristocratic class, descend, so to speak, from their 
place to become leaders of the people. ‘To borrow an illustration 
from the best known and culminating period of Greek history, 
though, indeed, there was something of an oligarchical character 
about the Athenian Demos, which diminished the force of the 
comparison, Pericles, a son of the great house of the Alemzonida, 

was a demagoque ; Cleon, the tanner, was a tribune. 

Many circumstances in our social and political life have contri- 
buted to make the character of a noble “ Tribune of the People” 
sufficiently common. It is one that is exceedingly difficult to 
support without some conscious or unconscious loss to integrity of 
character, or at least to soundness of judgment. First, there is the 
temptation to insincerity. Something of falschood seems, as we 
have said, to be implied in the very name of demagogue, and 
though the word belongs to that literary language which 
may be said to have been constructed mainly in the in- 
terests of the privileged classes, this fact must be allowed to 
have its weight. It may be easily conceived that motives of 
personal ambition may have more than their proper force with 
the young noble who leaves an insignificant place in the crowded 
ranks of aristocratic politicians to assume a position of almost 
solitary prominence in the opposing array. The conscious pride 
of sacrifices which, after all, are more apparent than real, for it is 
only in times of the greatest political excitement that such a man 
really loses caste with his own order ; the reverence, for it would be 
unjust to call it flattery, which he meets with from the class to which 
he descends; the disposition to bid for a wider popularity by ill- 
considered pledges and extravagant proposals, —-all these things are 
dangerous enemies to sincerity of purpose. Nor is it easy even 
for the most sincere to preserve, in such a position, a clear insight 
and a well-balanced judgment. ‘There is no more familiar phe- 
nomenon than the violence of the reaction which takes place 
when men give up hereditary convictions either in theology or in 
politics. The more intimate knowledge which they necessarily 
possess of the worse aspect of the party which they abandon is, 
of itself, most adverse to moderation; and it is seldom balanced 
by an equally intimate acquaintance with the weaknesses of their 
new allies. Born, so to speak, in one house, and honoured guests 
in the other, they require to judge fairly between the two a 
sagacity and an equity of temper almost more than human. At 
the same time, we may frequently notice in men whose own posi- 
tion is assured a tendency to advocate sweeping change, and may 
sometimeseven observe this tendency increased should there be in this 
position something peculiarly anomalous. We may see the leader of 
ascientific fellowship advocating the redistribution or even the abo- 
lition of educational endowments ; we may see a dean—and deans 
probably seem the most useless of persons to theenemies of the Estab- 
lishment—advoeating the disestablishment of the Church. The 
approving consciousness of candour and disinterestedness, the 
sense of superiority to the ordinary prejudice which makes men 
content with the order in which they find themselves, are powerful 
motives ; but though they may coexist with, and even in a sense 
imply sincerity of conviction, they have obviously a misleading 
and exaggerating tendency. Nor does what we observe of the 
career of ‘ tribunes of the people ” dispose us to question the truth 
of the observation. 

At the same time, we may notice as a hopeful sign of the times 
the wide difference of character which distinguishes the ‘‘ tribune ” 
of this generation from the “ tribune” of the last. We may take 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe as a type of the class which has now 
passed away. We should be sorry to say a word of unkindaess 
about a man who would be universally allowed to have merited- 
that title of “honest” by which his friends loved to distinguish 
him, and who incurred much obloquy simply by anticipating 
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political changes which all parties have uow agreed to 
accept. Early in life he abandoned the politics of his family,— 
one of those families, it may be observed, of recent nobility which 
are often more narrowly prejudiced in their Toryism than the 
genuine noblesse. But he never abandoned what it is not an undue 
harshness to call the characteristic follies of aristocratic life. He 
belonged to a time when it was, even beyond what is usual, the 
fashion for well-born youths to be extravagant and profligate ; 
and though he was in some respects better than his generation, 
he was not different from it. A dandy, a man of fashion, who 
was judged to hold his own in the circles of the Regency, a mem- 
ber of Crockford’s, a patron of the turf, a frequenter of the green- 
room, and at the same time an advocate ot democratic opinions, 
he could not help being a contradiction to himself, nor could he 
ayoid the evil of which such contradictions are fruitful. To bea 
champion of the people, and at the same time to share a life 
the frivolity and extravagance of which were a _ standing 
wrong and insult to the people, was a position thoroughly false, 
and, whatever the personal honesty of the man, could not fail 
to give something of insincerity to his political actions and 
utterances. 

Very different are the characteristics of the younger race of 
politicians which has succeeded to the Duncombes of the past 
generation. ‘Their order, as a whole, has scarcely advanced in 
moral tone, As the days of privilege are passing away, and a 
keener competition is constantly making more difficult of attain- 
ment the luxuries which are necessaries to them, they seem to be 
developing a greed of gain which is more revolting than the reck- 
less profligacy of the past. But the young scion of a noble house 
who aspires to be a “tribune” is now one of the best speci- 
mens of his caste. He has nothing of the Alcibiades or the 
Catiline about him. Instead of being an indifferent free-thinker 
or an almost equally indifferent religionist, he is probably a zealous 
friend of the Church, possibly a zealous disciple of Positivism. He 
abhors the vices and frivolities of fashionable life. The turf, 
which affords the young nobles of to-day far more ample opportu- 
nities of ruining themselves than Crockford’s and the kindred estab- 
lishments afforded their fathers, has no attractions for him. He leads 
a really pure, earnest, self-denying life, full of industry, effort, 
and aspiration ; he may be seen on the platforms of philanthropic 
meetings ; he goes cheerfully through the unostentatious and un- 
thankful drudgery of committees ; his face is well known in dis- 
mal East-End parishes; in fact, his purely unselfish, disinterested 
labours far exceed in amount the work which many men do for 
their bread. At the same time, he is inferior, it must be allowed, 
in more than one respect to those whom he has succeeded. He 
lives among men of one idea; he knows less of the world; he is 
more crotchety, of less practical judgment, less tolerant of difli- 
culties, less skilful in the art of adapting means to ends. And, 
though this is no fault of his, he is far less of a power in the State. 
Ile knows far more of the people than did his predecessor; he 
feels a more genuine sympathy with them; he can express more 
truly their feelings and wants; and yet he does not represent 
them in the same sense. The “ tribune” of a former genera- 
tion had the immense advantage of being the spokesman of 
who had no other way of speaking but through 
Ife represented, or at least claimed to represent, 
hundreds of thousands of non-electors. Non-electors, if they have 
not ceased to be, have at least ceased to be a power in the 
country. When the tribes are supreme, the function of the 
tribune which made him their champion against the aggression of 
superior powers has passed away. Or rather, it has changed into 
an office which seems peculiarly fitted to the character of the new 
men. Every class will be able, we hope and believe, before long, 
to find its leaders in itself, will not have to seek them elsewhere, 
even in the best and most disinterested of men. But there never 
can be any lack of work for an aristocracy to do; work which 
will not fail of its meed both of honour and gratitude. To com- 
municate to the multitude of those who live by daily toil the 
culture for which wealth and leisure give them such abundant 
opportunities, will be to become, in a very high sense of the 
word, ‘ leaders of the people.” 
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HEAT FROM THE MOON. 


LONG-VEXED question—one which astronomers and phy- 
4 2 sicists have laboured and puzzled and even quarrelled over 
‘or two centuries at least—has at length beenset at rest. Whether 
the Moon really sends us any appreciable amount of warmth has 
long been a moot point. The most delicate experiments had been 
‘ried to determine the matter. De Saussure thought he had 





succeeded in obtaining heat from the moon, but it was shown that 
he had been gathering heat from his own instruments. Melloni 
tried the experiment, and fell into a similar error. Piazzi Smyth, 
in his famous Teneriffe expedition, tried the effect of seeking for 
lunar heat above those lower and more moisture-laden atmospheric 
strata which are known to cut off the obscure heat-rays so effec- 
tually. Yet he also failed. Professor ‘I'yndall, in his now 
classical ‘* Lectures on Heat,” says that all such experiments must 
inevitably fail, since the heat rays from the moon must be of such 
a character that the glass converging-lens used by the experi- 
menters would cut off the whole of the lunar heat. He himself 
tried the experiment with metallic mirrors, but the thick London 
air prevented his succeeding. 

The hint was not lost, however. It was decided that mirrors, 
and not lenses, were the proper weapons for carrying on the attack. 
Now, there is one mirror in existence which excels all others in 
light-gathering, and therefore necessarily in heat-gathering, 
power. ‘The gigantic mirror of the Rosse telescope has long been 
engaged in gathering the faint rays from those distant stellar 
cloudlets which are strewn over the celestial vault. ‘The strange 
clusters with long out-reaching arms, the spiral nebule with 
mystic convolutions around their blazing nuclei, the wild and 
fantastic figures of the irregular nebule, all these forms of matter 
had been forced to reveal their secret under the searching eye of 
the great Parsonstown reflector. But vast as are the powers of 
this giant telescope, and interesting as the revelations it had 
already made, there was one defect which paralyzed half its powers. 
It was an inert mass well poised ;—indeed, so that the merest 
infant could sway it, but possessing no power of self-motion. The 
telescopes in our great observatories follow persistently the motions 
of the stars upon the celestial vault, but their giant brother pos- 
sessed no such power. And when we remember the enormous 
volume of the Rosse Telescope, its tube—fifty feet in length—down 
which a tall man can walk upright, and its vast metallic speculum 
weighing several tons, the task of applying clock-motion to so cum- 
brous and seemingly unwieldy a mass might well seem hopeless? Yet 
without this it was debarred from taking its part in a multitude 
of processes of research to which its powers were wonderfully 
adapted. Spectroscopic analysis, as applied to the stars, for 
example, requires the most perfect uniformity of clock-motion, so 
that the light from a star, once received on the jaws of the slit 
which forms the entrance into the spectroscope, may not move off 
them even by a hair’s breadth. And the determination of the moon’s 
heat required an equally exact adaptation of the telescope’s motion 
to the apparent movement of the celestial sphere. For so delicate 
is the inquiry, that the mere heat generated in turning the telescope 
upon the moon by the ordinary arrangement would have served to 
mask the result. 

At enormous cost, and after many difficulties had been 
encountered, the Rosse reflector has at length had its powers more 
than doubled, by the addition of the long-wanted power of self- 
motion. And among the first-fruits of the labour thus bestowed 
upon it, is the solution of the famous problem of determining the 
moon's heat. 

The delicate heat-measurer, known as the thermopile, was used 
in this work, as in Mr. Huggins’s experiments for estimating the 
heat we receive from the stars. The moon’s heat, concentrated 
by the great mirror, was suffered to fall wpon the face of the 
thermopile, and the indications of the needle were carefully 
watched. A small but obvious deflection in the direction signify- 
ing heat was at once observed, and when the observation had 
been repeated several times with the same result no doubt could 
remain. We actually receive an appreciable proportion of our 
warmth-supply from “ the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon.” ‘The 
view which Sir John Herschel had long since formed on the 
behaviour of the fleecy clouds of a summer night under the moon’s 
influence was shown to be as correct as almost all the guesses 
have been which the two Herschels have ever made. 

And one of the most interesting of the results which have fol- 
lowed from the inquiry confirms in an equally striking manner 
another guess which Sir John Herschel had made. By comparing 
the heat received from the moon with that obtained from several 
terrestrial sources, Lord Rosse has been led to the conclusion that 
at the time of full moon the surface of our satellite is raised to a 
temperature exceeding by more than 280° (Fahrenheit) that of 
boiling water. Sir John Herschel long since asserted that this 
must be so. During the long lunar day, lasting some 300 of our 
hours, the sun’s rays are poured without intermission upon the 
lunar surface. No clouds temper the heat, no atmosphere even 
serves to interpose any resistance to the continual down-pour of the 
fierce solar rays. And for about the space of three of our days 
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the sun hangs suspended close to the zenith of the lunar sky, so {speech and manner which prevail, combine to dispel all ideas 


that if there were inhabitants on our unfortunate satellite, they 
would be scorched for more than seventy consecutive hours by an 
almost vertical sun. 

There is only one point in Lord Rosse’s inquiry which seems 
doubtful. That we receive heat from the moon he has shown con- 
clusively, and there can be no doubt that a large portion of this 
heat is radiated from the moon. But there is another mode by 
which the heat may be sent to us from the moon, and it might be 
worth while to inquire alittle more closely than has yet been done 
whether the larger share of the heat rendered sensible by the great 
mirror may not have come in this way. We refer to the moon’s 
power of reflecting heat. It need hardly be said that the reflection 
and the radiation of heat are very different matters. Let any one 
hold a burnished metal plate in such a way that the sun’s light is 
reflected towards his face, and he will feel that with the light a 
considerable amount of heat is reflected. Let him leave the same 
metal in the sun until it is well warmed, and he will find that the 
metal is capable of imparting heat to him when it is removed from 
the sun’s rays. ‘This is radiation, and cannot happen unless the 
metal has been warmed, whereas heat can be reflected from an ice- 
cold plate. There has been nothing in the experiments conducted 
by Lord Rosse to show by which of these two processes the moon’s 
heat is principally sent to us; nor do we know enough of the con- 
stitution of the moon’s surface to estimate for ourselves the 
relative proportions of the heat she reflects and radiates towards 
us. 

We do not mention this point from any desire to cavil at the 
results of one of the most interesting experiments which has 
recently been carried ont. But the recent researches of Zéllner 
upon the light from the planets, has shown how largely the 
surfaces of the celestial bodies differ as respects their capacity for 
reflecting and absorbing light, and there is every reason to infer 
that similar peculiarities characterize the planets’ power of absorb- 
iog and reflecting heat. ‘The whole question of the heat to which 
the moon’s surface is actually raised by the sun’s heat depends 
upon the nature of that surface, and the proportion between its 
power of absorbing heat or reflecting it away into space. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT. CONINGSBY. 
No. I 

is would fill a large book and require an able writer to do 

justice to the subject of the condition of the Working- 
Classes in America. What I would propose to do here, therefore, 
is merely to give a brief summary of facts picked up and impres- 
sions made upon the mind of one well acquainted with the condi- 
tions of working-class life in England during a tour in the United 
States. 

I visited America last year, at the request of the Society of Arts, 
with credentials from Government and numerous influential men 
of different classes and parties, my instructions being to note the 
actual condition of workpeople in the United States. I arrived in 
Boston in time to witness the celebration of July 4, and landed 
in England again towards the end of October, after an absence of 
exactly four months. I was everywhere very kindly received, 
both by private citizens and Government oflicers, the Secretary 
of State having been good enough to endorse my mission with a 
circular introduction to ‘scientific and practical men in the 
several states and cities of the Union who have especially identified 
themselves with the employments of agriculture, building, manu- 
facture, mining, commerce, and navigation.” 

My first impression of America was one of surprise, at the 
foreign appearance of everything. I had expected, after all I had 
heard of the kith and kindred between us, to find another English 
people on the other side of the ocean, and another England. I 
found nothing of the kind. I was indeed at a loss to settle 
whether the people or the objects around me were the more foreign. 
Our language seemed strange, coming from the mouths of men and 
women so unlike us in dress, looks, and manners, During the 
first few days, I was constantly turning round to look after 
people whose voices reached me in the street, wondering, as 
an Englishman who hears English spoken in France or Germany 
is apt to do, whether the speakers were my countrymen or not ; 
and this was in Boston, which is the most English in appearance 
of any American city. The trees along the streets, gilt sign- 
boards, and flaring advertisements covering every wall and hoard- 
ing, the mode in which the shop-windows are arranged and the 
women dress, the number of negroes about, the careworn expres- 
sion on most of the faces one sees, and the general abruptuess of 








of our being in reality one people with the Americans. I wag 
asked at Mr. Seward’s table in Washington what had struck 
me most in the way of contrast between the English and American 
peoples, and my reply, given in perfect gravity and good faith, 
caused some merriment at my expense. I begged leave to remark 
that I had noticed a great many Americans who were black. 

An English working-man cannot bear to feel that he is a for- 
eigner, and he does feel this much more in America than a mem- 
ber of the middle or upper classes can do. ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men ” are nearly the same everywhere, there is much more cosmo- 
politism, at least affected, in their intercourse with each other ; but 
the ‘‘common people” cherish their international antagonisms and 
parade their prejudices. ‘Thus I was frequently obliged to listen 
to loud-mouthed tirades against England, as soon as it was known 
at a mechanics’ boarding-house, that I was a ‘‘ Britisher,” which it 
is needless to say I did not have to do at any large hotels. f 
found very few English mechanics who had not been a long time 
settled in America, who liked it, while their wives, to a woman, 
were loud in their protestations that there was no place like home. 
After some five or six years’ residence in the States, however, our 
countrymen would appear to become more American than the 
Americans themselves. I found nobody so bitter against the old 
country as Englishmen who had settled in the new one, and were 
doing well. 

I take it that the greatest advantage of working-class life in 
America, is the ease with which every man can secure an educa- 
tion for his children. Elementary and high schools, and even 
colleges, are all free and wide open to everybody, whether 
citizens or strangers. In the presence of the teacher, too, all are: 
equal; the child of a street hawker was pointed out to me at @ 
school in Boston seated next to a senator’s son. Private schools 
are increasing as the spirit of ‘‘ hunkerdom” spreads, but most 
people outside the shoddy aristocracy still send, at least, their sons 
to the public forms, however well able they may be to afford the 
luxury of private tuition. ‘There is but little excuse for ignorance 
in a land where not only is every one provided with schooling, but 
most people break the law if they keep it from their children. And 
yet knowledge is very far from covering even that part of the earth 
contained within the boundaries of the great Republic. When 
the last census was taken, in 1860, the total number of white people 
in the United States over twenty years of age who could not read 
and write was 1,126,575. In 1865 there were in the State of 
Rhode Island 10,181 persons over fifteen unable to read or write, 
out of a total population of 184,965. An examination of the 
figures, however, which reveal the nationalities of these ignor- 
amuses is very damaging to us. ‘They run thus :— 


Population, 15 years and over. Dunces. 
RIOTIONEE 000. vccccesssevesesese DEE, ~Saievaisenvevverie’ 1,552 
BOUL . wtdscassncsiesetenppnietins DEO servestsive peeeas 7,313 
English, Scotch, and Welsh 7,881  .....eeseeeeeeees 391 


Among the 1,552 persons of American birth who are returned as 
being unable to read or write, it should be pointed out that 467 
coloured people are included. In San Francisco—I have it on 
the authority of a gentleman to whom I was recommended to apply 
for facts by the Governor of California—there is scarcely a China- 
man to be found who cannot read and write in his own language 
fluently. Surely it is high time some educational measures in 
England were taken, if we wish to keep up the character of being @ 
civilized people. 

In America, the State takes the young workman in hand at the 
age of five, when he enters the primary school, aud with his A BC 
gets his first lesson in republicanism and the equality of man. In 
Boston, at these primary schools, each child has a little desk and 
arm-chair to itself, detached from the rest. I never saw a prettier 
sight than these schools present, with their rows of happy little 
scholars following their teachers’ eyes with faces brimful of intel- 
ligence. Beginning with the simplest work, such as drawing lines 
and curves, the little fellows are gradually taught to recognize 
letters and numerals, and are removed from class to class as their 
store of knowledge increases. At the age of eight or nine they 
enter the grammar school, before obtaining which preferment they 
must be able to read, spell, and cipher well. In the grammar- 
school instruction is given in history, grammar, geography, draw- 
ing—mechanical and free-hand—music, natural history, and 
book-keeping. If it is then thought desirable at about the age 
of thirteen or fourteen the lad can become a candidate for the 
Latin or English high school, to enter which he must pass an 
examination. Upon leaving the high school, a lad is ready for the 
University, which he may enter if he can pass the necessary exa- 
mination, and keep himself while at his studies. Patriotism is 
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carefully inculeated in American schools, every citizen being 
prought up in the faith that his country and its institutions are 
the best in the world. In some States it is ordained by law that 
‘On the 21st of February annually, each master shall assemble 
his pupils, and read, or cause to be read to them extracts from 
Washington’s farewell address to the people of the United States, 
combining therewith such other patriotic exercises as he may think 
advisable.” Military drill is in many places insisted on as part of 
the young citizen’s education. In the English high school at 
Boston the head master informed me that every lad I saw in the 
class before me, was able to fulfil all the duties of a soldier in the 
field, from those of a private up to lieutenant-colonel. 

If there is a fault in the American school system, it is, I think, 
that the children are made tostudy too hard. Most of them look 
pale and haggard. This is, however, rather the fault of the 
parents than the teachers, it being quite a common thing for the 
scholars to have as much to Jearn at home as at school. Asa 
result of this, a report of certain eminent medical men declared 
that in one school which they examined, it was found that out of 
85 pupils only 15 were perfectly well. ‘The rest were subject to 
headaches, weariness, and sleeplessness at night. In addition to 
the regular six hours of study, these poor children had to study 
at home three and a half, four, and some even as much as seven 
hours a day! And the Commissioners declare that among the 
scholars in schools of a high reputation this is quite the common 
practice. 

Corporal punishment is not inflicted so frequently in American 
schools as in English, public opinion everywhere out of New 
England being against its continuance. It is prohibited by law 
in the case of girls, and in night and primary schools. Ten New 
York schools, with an aggregate attendance of 1,000 scholars, 
recently tried the experiment of doing without it, and it was found 
that discipline and good order were as effectually preserved by 
other means. Another batch of schools was content to adopt 
extreme moderation, instead of total abstinence in this matter, it 
being resolved only to revert to the birch when other means had 
failed, The result here was that out of nearly 1,000 boys only 
eleven were found impervious to the new method of persuasion. 
It is an interesting question what would have become of these 
eleven if they had happened to be in the schools where the 
rod was totally forbidden ! 

Notwithstanding all the care which is taken for the instruction 
of children, it is found that tens of thousands grow up to adoles- 
cence in a deplorable state of ignorance. ‘To provide for these, 
the State in some cases, and private benevolence in others, sup- 
ports evening schools, where an excellent education may be had 
free by all who like to attend. ‘The paternal and catholic nature 
of American institutions is nowhere better shown than in one of 
these night-schools,—say in New York city. You may see there 
young people from the uttermost ends of the earth ; Mexicans, 
Russians, Germans, Chinese, Sandwich Islanders, Americans, and 
English, all under one roof, and in the pursuit of a common 
object. During the year 1867, 16,510 pupils attended these 
evening schools in the city of New York. 

It is a remarkable thing that, judged by their fruits, the 
American schools do not seem to work so satisfactorily as might 
be expected. There are loud complaints of the low attain- 
ments of the generality of lads going out into the world. 
For instance, the trustees of the ‘ Cooper Institute,”—a 
technical evening school in New York,—say that the 
benefits of their system are almost lost to the working-classes, 
owing to the general ignorance of elementary matters which pre- 
vails, At the begiuning of one term 1,098 pupils entered, and 
only 632 remained to the close, the chief reason for the falling-off 
being this lack of elementary knowledge, which rendered half the 
students unable to keep up with the rest. At a teachers’ conven- 
tion which I attended the same evil was lamented. It was stated 
by one of the speakers, and assented to by all present, that the 
results of even the New York system—generally thought the 
best—were anything but gratifying. Of scholars leaving the 
public schools in a number of districts, an examination had proved 
that only 28 per cent. could add numbers with anything like 
quickness or accuracy. ‘The number of those who could read 
with case was even smaller, being in nine districts as low as 11 
per cent., and of all who left schools in these districts as educated 
boys, only 7 per cent. were able to read and write well. As far as 
my own observation went, it quite bore out this teacher's statements. 
I found American skilled workmen less educated than our own. 
There appeared to be none of that bovine stupidity which dis- 
graces us in our lowest labouring class, but of men having a 
decent stock of general information in the position of mechanics 





I found very few indeed in America. I am convinced—and beg 
Americans’ pardon for having to say it—that our mechanics 
would beat theirs in any kind of competitive examination to which 
they might be subjected, by as long odds as the American work- 
ing-class as a whole would beat ours. I have been over and over 
again surprised at the puerile nonsense I have heard talked on 
all sorts of subjects by respectable young carpenters, painters, 
and other artizans with whom I have travelled and boarded. 
There is a dull dog or two iu every English workshop, but you 
never catch six or seven dunces together at a chance meeting, as I 
and others have done in the United States. 

The truant law is seldom enforced, being in most places practi- 
cally a dead-letter. The teachers generally are agitating for its 
more stringent enforcement, but the public is hardly yet with them. 
While on this subject, I may remark that I was frequently struck 
by American laxity in administering the law. Law and custom 
seem to be in numerous instances more widely separated in 
America than here. I was frequently told that the /aw in a cer- 
tain case was, of course, so and so, but then of course nobody took 
any notice of what the law was. And yet the phrase ‘‘ Americans 
are a law-loviug people” is an exceedingly common one. In 
Boston a few wretched people have been fined and their children 
sent to a reformatory on Deer Island for the non-attendance of the 
latter at the public schools ; but it is notorious that thousands of 
children of all ages do not go to school, and yet are not punished. 

A very excellent arrangement in some of the great cities is the 
licensing of boys for street occupations, such as boot-cleaning, 
hawking, &c., upon the condition that the licence-holder attends 
an evening school. ‘The moment he becomes an absentee his 
licence is revoked. This should, I think, be introduced here. 

What is called technical education is plentifully supplied in 
America, and—owing to the intense desire to ‘ get on,” which 
seems to characterize young Americans more than Englishmen— 
working-men are readier to avail themselves of the advantage of 
scientific instruction in America than they are here. At our 
mechanics’ and literary institutions the proportion of artizans to 
clerks and shopmen is usually very small. In the States this is 
not the case. At the Cooper Iustitute in New York, I found 
that out of a total of 1,477 members attending the various 
classes in one year, there were 237 ironworkers, 160 carpenters, 
43 pattern-makers and draughtsmen, 20 masons and builders, 
45 painters, 21 pianoforte-makers, 20 engineers, 33 jewellers 
and watchmakers, 15 printers, 86 engravers, 12 plumbers 
and gasfitters, 9 coopers, 33 stone and marble cutters, 133 
carvers and turners, 122 labourers; the rest of the mem- 
bers being clerks, bookkeepers, artists, and ‘ unspecified.” ‘The 
new but already well-known Cornell University at Ithica is the 
most promising of these working-men’s institutions ; but there is 
no lack of literary and scientific colleges in every state of the 
Union, and free libraries and reading-rooms, which are open in 
the daytime and evening. In the five years before 1868, it has 
been computed, on reliable authority, that the following sums 
were given by private individuals to these various institutions, in 
addition to the aid which many of them received from the State, 
viz., 1,850,000 dols. to academies, 8,858,000 dols. to colleges, 
2,605,000 dols. to schools, 1,359,500 dols. to theological semi- 
naries, and various other sums to miscellaneous educational 
societies, bringing the grand total of private benevolence in the 
direction of education up to 15,212,500 dols. ‘The average cost 
of education in the public schools in the different States per head 
in the Atlantic and Western States ranges from 12 dols. per 
annum (in New York) to 6 dols. 60 cents. in Detroit. ‘The total 
number of educational establishments in the United States are 
set down in the last census at 115,224; 107,880 of these being 
public schools, with 131,099 teachers and 4,955,891 pupils. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF 
——< 
MAanrcuEs :—Surorsuine.—Since 
SAXON CONQUEST. 
HE history of the conquest of Shropshire by the Saxons is 
entirely unknown. When it was accomplished, and under 
what circumstances UrioconiuM and the other Roman cities passed 
into the hands of the Teutonic invaders, may afford subject-matter 
for ingenious speculation, but with our present means of informa- 
tion cannot be more than conjecture. Some antiquarians think that 
Urioconium was destroyed by the Saxons at the close of the 
fourth century, others that it continued to exist down to a much 
later period, and was destroyed by the Welsh after it had become 
a Saxon city. It is most probable that it was burnt and abandoned 
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by the Saxons, though at what period it is impossible to say. 
Otherwise, it seems difficult to account for the rise of the Saxon 
town of Shrewsbury in its immediate vicinity, and probably to a 
great extent from building materials supplied by the ruins. Had 
the Welsh destroyed a Saxon town at Urioconium, it would 
probably have been rebuilt by the Saxons on the same site. As 
it is, they evilently followed their usual practice of abandoning 
the Brito-Roman city, and establishing themselves in a burh of 
their own in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘Thirty-four marks, 
or original Saxon settlements, have been collected by Mr. 
Kemble from old records or deduced from existing nomencla- 
ture within the limits of Shropshire. There can be little 
doubt that the Severn formed for a long time the natural 
boundary of the two races—Saxon and Welsh. The artificial 
boundary of Offa’s dyke gives us the boundary between the 
unconquered Britons to the west and the dominions of the great 
Mercian Confederation. This dyke crossed several portions of the 
western parts of this county, ‘‘ and may be traced on the high 
ground where cultivation and the ploughshare have not levelled 
it.” It passes over a part of Shropshire in its course from Radnor- 
shire to Montgomeryshire, and is again visible in Shropshire near 
Llanymenech, crosses the race-course near Oswestry, and descends 
to the Ceiriog, near Chirk, where it again enters Wales. In 849 
the Northmen penetrated to the Severn. In 896 they established 
themselves at Cwatbrige (Qwatford), on that river, south of 
Bridgenorth, where they built a fortress and passed the winter. 
At Cleobury Mortimer are the remains of what is supposed to have 
been a ‘ Danish” camp. When the tide of victory turned, we 
find Serobbeshyrig (the modern Shrewsbury) one of the principal 
Saxon towns,—the county receiving from it the nameof Scrobbesby- 
rigscire,—the modern Shropshire,—often called Salop, from the 
Latinized form Salopia. The boundaries on the western side, how- 
ever, were still fiercely contested by the Welsh. We have already 
more than once referred to the campaigns of Gruffydd, son of 
Rhydderch, the Welsh Prince, and of Harold, the son of Godwine, 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. It is said that in memory 
of Harold's achievements in his wars in these quarters, great piles 
of stones were erected on many of the mountains of Wales and 
Shropshire, with this inscription, ‘‘ Hic victor fuit Haraldus.” In 
the division of England among the great Saxon Earldoms, Shrop- 
shire continued seemingly under the House of Leofric. After the 
Norman Conquest, William the Conqueror granted nearly the 
whole of this county to his relative Roger de Montgomery, and to 
many of his followers all the lands they might capture from the 
Welsh. ‘The consequence was a fierce struggle on the borders for 
upwards of three centuries. As a proof of the great concentration 
of the property of the soil in a few hands, we may mention that in 
Domesday Survey we find only 9 tenants-in-chief in this county, 
while the sub-tenants number 199. ‘There are enumerated 1,157 
bordarii, 384 bovarii, 167 radmans, 1,788 villani, and 871 servi, 
out of a total enumerated population of 5,080. Besides the Karl 
of Shrewsbury (De Montgomery), the principal Norman lords who 
held grants of territory in these and other parts adjoining were 
Fitzalan for Clun and Oswestry, Fitzmaurice for Whittington, 
and Roger le Strange for Ellesmere. We have already spoken of 
the institution and nature of the Government of the Lords 
Marchers, and of the President and Council of the Marches, the 
seat of whose government was at Ludlow. The Marches of Wales 
which were included in Shropshire, according to Domesday, 
such as the lordships, towns, parishes, commots, hundreds, and 
cantreds of Oswestry, Whittington, Maesbrook, Knockin, Doun, 
and Cherbury, were by the statute 27 Henry VIII. made guild- 
able and annexed to the county of Salop. By a subsequent 
statute, 34 and 35 of the same reign, the town and hundred of 
Abberton, till then called parcel of Merionethshire, was annexed to 
Salop, and all offences committed in that county were to be 
inquired of in this. ‘The jurisdiction of the President and Council 
of the Marches was, as we have seen, abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the 1st of William ILI. 

Besides the castles attached to most of the towns of Shropshire, 
we may mention that of Acton Burnell, 7 miles from Shrewsbury, 
founded or restored by Robert Burnell, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
afterwards Chancellor of England. Here a Parliament was held in 
1284, and the Act called Statutum de Mercatoribus was passed. The 
remains consist of a square building, with a tower at each corner. 
Cause Castle, near Westbury, is a mere heap of ruins. Hopton Castle, 
a little to the south of Clumbury, now a complete ruin, was held for 
the Parliament in the reign of Charles I. and besieged for nearly a 
fortnight. ‘The ruins of Whittington Castle, near Oswestry, once 


a place of great importance, include eight massive towers, and the 
east wall is washed by a lake. 


Among the abbeys of Shropshire, 


|we may mention the ruins of Buildas Abbey, founded in 
| 1135, on the right bank of the Severn, eleven miles below 
Shrewsbury. ‘The walls are nearly entire. The building is 
cruciform, with a massive tower rising from the intersection, 
The lower story of the tower remains, resting on four 
arches, springing from brackets in the walls.” ‘The chapter- 
_ house remains of Haughmond Abbey (founded 1100), four miles 
(east of Shrewsbury.  Lilleshall Abbey (founded in the reign 
of Stephen), three miles south of Newport, is a beautiful ruin, 
The church (cruciform) was 228 feet in length; and the south 
door into the cloisters is one of the richest early Norman arches 
in the kingdom. ‘There are the ruins of New or White Abbey, 
near Alderbury, founded by Fulke Fitz-Warine in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. White Ladies’ Priory, near Tong, on 
the borders of Staffordshire, is a picturesque sequestered ruin,—a 
Cistercian monastery in the time of Richard I. or John. With the 
neighbouring Boscobel House it afforded concealment to the 
“King of Scots” after the defeat at Worcester. The parish 
church at Cherbury, on the borders of Montgomeryshire, was the 
nave of an Augustine priory of the reign of John. 

In 1067 King William had to repair in person to these parts, in 
order to protect Shrewsbury against an attack from the Welsh 
prince, Owen Gwinnedd. After the death of Llewellyn, in the 
11th year of Edward I., no more Lords Marchers were created. 
By astatute, 28 Edward III., all the Lords Marchers were to be 
perpetually attending and annexed to the Crown of England, as 
they and their ancestors had been at all times past, and not to the 
Principality of Wales, into whose hands soever it should hereafter 
come. By the statute 27 Henry VIII., for incorporating Wales 
with England, all Lords Marchers were to enjoy such liberties 
and profits as they had or used to have, at the first entry 
into their lands in times past, notwithstanding that Act. 
The Court of the President and Council of the Marches of North 
Wales was re-established by Edward LV., in honour of the Earl 
of March, from whom he was descended. In consequence of re- 
peated incursions of the Welsh, in order to be near the seat of 
war, he removed the Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer to 
Shrewsbury, where they were held for some time. In 1397, 
Richard Ll. adjourned the Parliament from Westminster to 
Shrewsbury, where it was held with great splendour. ‘The county 
played an important part in the contests of Owen Grydwr in the 
reign of Henry IV. What is called the battle of Shrewsbury, 
between Henry IV. and the Percies, took place on the 21st of 
July, 1403, at Berwick, within three miles of that city. In the 
contests between the rival Roses of York and Lancaster, Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, and the border county in general, espoused 
the cause of York. At the close of the reign of Richard 
IIf., Henry, Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.), having 
assembled his army on the Long Mountain, on the borders of 
Shropshire, marched to Shrewsbury, where, after some hesitation 
on the part of the bailiff, he was well received by the inhabitants, 
and joined by the tenants of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
accompanied him to Bosworth Field. In the time of Charles L, 
although there was a considerable party in the county who 
adhered to the Parliament, the preponderating feeling was in 
favour of the King, and the majority of the gentry and no small 
part of the lower orders were favourable to his cause. 

The earldom of Shrewsbury, or of the county of Salop, descended 
from Roger de Montgomery to his second son, Hugh, who was 
slain in 1098 by Magnus, Prince of Norway. His elder brother, 
Robert, surnamed De Belesme, from his mother’s family, then 
purchased the earldom or county of Salop for £3,000 from 
William Rufus. He was driven into exile by Henry [. in 1102, 
when his vast possessions passed into the King’s hands. ‘The 
earldom does not appear to have been erected again until the year 
1442, when it was renewed in favour of John ‘Talbot, 12th 
Baron Talbot, the hero of the French wars, and the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who was slain in the Battle of Chatillon in 
1452; and in his descendants the earldom has continued vested 
ever since. Scarcely any dignity in England has passed through 
so few changes. 

The general history of Shropshire is, in its earlier stages, little 
more than a record of the incessant incursions and counter-incur- 
sions of Anglo-Normans and Welsh, the inbursts of the brave but 
undisciplined mountaineers on the possessions of the Lords of the 
March and their retainers, and the revengeful raids, frequently 
ending in disaster, executed by the Anglo-Norman lords on the 
adjoining Welsh principality. In the succeeding period its 
history is much bound up with the fortunes of the Mortimers, 
Earls of March; but on their absorption in the Royal family, 





there is little that can be called distinctive in the history of this 
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county, which, nevertheless, has always retained very marked 
characteristics of its own, arising no doubt from the historical 
circumstances which have long ceased to affect its history directly 
or perceptibly. Its long-continued separate government, the 
continuance of feudalistn in some of its most abused forms down 
to a period when the rest of England had long escaped from its 
influence, and the antipathies and yet in some respects the 
resemblances consequent on its neighbourhood to Wales, are 
quite sufficient causes to explain any local differences which may 
be observed in the social characteristics of the county, and give it, 
even more than its less English associates of the Marches,—the 
inhabitants of Monmouthshire and [erefordshire,—a title to be 
considered separately in any Provincial history of England. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————~>—- 
THE BATTLE OF THE LANGUAGES. 
[To Tue Eprror or THE * SpecraTor.”] 

Smr,—The question of the influence of parentage in what you 
term the ‘‘ Battle of Languages” is merely another form of the 
question of the value of language as a test of race. In 1858, 
when the British Association met at Leeds, I attempted in a 
paper read in one of their sections, to answer that inquiry, with 
completeness as concerned its negative aspect, with suggestiveness 
as to its positive. First, | showed by an ample array of instances 
that in almost all cases where we can compare the ethnological 
with the philological history of a people, the conclusions as to its 
physical affinities which its language would supply are absolutely 
contradicted by what we know historically of its descent and relation- 
ship, e.g., if language were any test of race, then the populations who 
speak languages whose whole form and structure is Latinic would 
be descendants in blood of the Romans with whom Latin originated ; 
whereas we know that, as a matter of fact, they were so in only 
an infinitesimal degree. I extended this examination until the 
accumulation of instances made it pretty clear that not only was 
language no trustworthy test of race, but that no more fallacious 
one could be adopted; and this constituted the negative side of 
the argument. But next, if identity of race is not that which 
identity of language indicates, what is the connection which it 
does certify? ‘lwo mature individuals, or two long-estab- 
lished nations, speaking spoutaneously the same language, 
must surely have in common something which a third person 
or people, speaking a wholly alien language, does not possess. 
Here, then, I showed, from the array of instances, that in 
every case of ideutity or similarity of language between 
two or more peoples, there had existed between them some social 
bond of connection whereof this resemblance in speech was the 
type. ‘Thus, the Roimance-speaking nations—Iberians, Cantab- 
rians, Gauls, Ligurians, Etruscans, Dacians, or whatever else they 
might be by descent —had in common just this: that for centuries 
they were fellow-subjects of the Roman Empire, from which they 
received the elements of their culture, asthetic and intellectual, 
and the basis of all their social and civil order. ‘They were, in 
fact, citizens of one vast community, the language of which they 
adopted in common ; and since in it were embodied all the impor- 
tant associations of their national life, they adhered to it with a 
tenacity which, when they were subsequently overrun by the 
Gothic, Frankish, or Moorish invaders, enabled them to impart it 
to the intrusive populations, instead of adopting the speech which 
these brought with them. ‘That is, in this ** battle of languages,” 
the language with which were bound up all the elements 
of civilization, enlightenment, and order was the one which 
came out victorious ; much the worse, indeed, for the conflict, and 
somewhat modified in form, but still retaining all the essential 
properties which determine its classification. ‘To present in its 
most concise expression the formula which resulted from my array 
of examples, ‘A nation’s language indicates not its birth, but its 
breeding ;” and the Latinic character of the leading languages of 
South-Western Europe typifies not community of origin among 
the peoples who speak them,—which as we know, never existed— 
but their common education under the Romans, the effect of which 
no subsequent admixture of races availed to obliterate. Now to 
apply this to the “battles of the English, Welsh, and Norman- 
French languages.” 

Whatever may have been the proportion of British blood 
in the so-called Anglo-Saxon population—a problem which 
I, for one, doubt whether we possess data for solving— 
the Anglo-Saxon language predominated by virtue of 
the predominance throughout England of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, institutions, habits, and manners over those of the 


Britons. Again, the Normans settled in Neustria resigned 

,immediately everything which, when they entered the region, 
|constituted them Norman; they embraced with avidity the 
| religion, the refinement, the civilization of the Romanized popula- 
| tion around them ; and hence, in language, they Romanized also. 
| Transferred to England, they were not able ultimately to crasicate 
the obstinately ‘Teutonic predictions of the population here ; 
although, before they were fused in the general mass, they left a 
marked impress of their own widely differing nationalism on the 
character of the people ; and this is proportionately represented 
by the changes which they effected in the national language. 
Norman and Saxon at length compromised their social differences, 
and were blended into one community; hence the language of 
their descendants is a compromise between Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman-French. 

In these, as in all similar cases, one law prevails ; wherever two 
races are brought into contact or fused, the language finally 
dominant represents exactly the social influences which ultimately 
predominated, whether the conflict was decided in favour of a 
superior or an inferior form of civilization. Of course the conclu- 
siveness of my demonstration depended upon the cumulative force 
of the mass of instances adduced; for the complete setting-forth 
of which the space allowed in the Reports of the British Associa- 
tion no more sufficed than the limits prescribed in your own 
columns. Moreover, since 1858, constant ill-health, and the 
difficulty of finding any worthy opening for exhaustive illustration 
of the subject, have prevented my doing entire justice toit. But 
I have had the pleasure, meanwhile, of watching a sure though 
slow advance in the direction of the two principles to which so 
long ago I set my name, viz.,—1. ‘That language used as a test 
of race is utterly fallacious, 2. That, taken as an indication of 
the social influences to which a population has been subjected, it 
is all but infallible.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGe C, GeLparr. 








A MODERN STOIC. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPeCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow a disciple of Comte a few words in reply to 
your remarks last week upon the weakness of Positivism when 
confronted with the possible annihilation of the Solar system ? 

A system, you say, which denies, or rather, which dues not 
maintain, the existence of God and of personal immortality, which 
calls upon men to labour and deny themselves in order that the 
collective Existence may become more noble, may at least demand 
that this collective Existence shall be immortal. ‘The bare possibility 
of its ultimate annihilation is so intolerable, that it is diflicult, you 
say, ‘to imagine that human nature could retain any moral vitality 
under the pressure of such a belief as this. Even the gloomiest 
Calvinistic conceptions of God and the divine purposes would be 
preferable to it.” 

I will transcribe a short passage from Comte’s writings in which 
he discusses the identical case which forms the subject of your 
article. Referring to the great discoveries of Laplace and other 
mathematicians as to the mode in which the perturbations of the 
planets neutralized each other, so that the system, as a whole, was 
stable, he goes on to observe that this stability is, after all, not 
absolute. Independently of the possible existence of an inter- 
planctary medium, there is always the possibility of violent 
disturbance arisivg from causes outside the solar system, causes 
lying beyond the range of our prevision . 

“Such contemplations [he adds] tend to strengthen the character 
and to raise the moral standard, by teaching us that our principal 
resource against the suffering that surrounds us must be found within 
ourselves. Not that we should brood over imagined terrors, but it is 
well that we should know that there are limits to our foresight and to 
our security. The instincts of love, on which, more than on anything 
else, man’s happiness depends, become more precious than they would 
be if we relied too confidently on outward guarantees. ven if we 
knew that the earth were very shortly to be annihilated by some astronomical 
shock, to live for others, to subordinate self-love to social sympathy, would 
remain to the last moment the highest good and the highest duty.” 

This, then, is the creed to which you think the ‘ gloomiest 
conception of God and the divine purposes preferable.” Calvin 
held that a very large proportion of human beings born into the 
world would pass an eternity in physical torture like that of a 
man dying from cancer, and in moral degradation worse than the 
worst convict prison. In this all orthodox theologians agree with 
him ; the difference being merely that Calvin would say this 
result was foreordained by God, the other that it was permitted by 
God. It has always appeared to me that saints and heroes in the 
truest sense of those words would pray for annihilation, if by 
annihilation they could put an end to misery like this. 





Comtists do not deny, as you state, the existence of God or of 
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immortality. We simply do not maintain it ; it forms no part of 
our belief. We think that the hope set before us that through our 
efforts, added to those of our fathers, human life will in the future 
become more beautiful and more noble than in the past, is suffi- 
cient, if fostered, to stimulate the forces of the will, and to purify 
the soul from base passion. So far from the certainty of immor- 
tality adding to the nobleness of this faith, we think it would 
impair it, by introducing the subtle taint of self-love. In the 
flawless perfection of a noble deed no thought of future bliss or 
pain must mingle. ‘The hero dying for his country has no assur- 
ance that his country will be saved. Human life has high and 
glorious hopes sufficient to stimulate the weakest ; but a certainty 
of infinite bliss would, as we think, enervate, not invigorate, stain, 
not purify. 
No great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 

The undivided Will to seek the good. 

Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 

A human music from the indifferent air.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Halifax, August 16. T. H. Bruges. 


LYING IN COURT. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just read the article on ‘‘ Lying in Court” in the 
current nuinber of the Spectator, and cannot refrain from writing 
to thank you for it. Not that my attention has been specially 
drawn to the lies uttered by witnesses, but when I read your 
suggestion that lying in court should be made a criminal offence, 
to be summarily dealt with, it struck me that that would doa 
great deal towards making lying generally less common. It 
would at once raise the tone of public opinion upon this subject. 
The untruthfulness to be met with, not only among the avowedly 
irreligious, but even among Church and Chapel-going communities 
is something horrible. ‘There are times when it has a most 
depressing influence upon my mind, and I frequently refer to this 
subject in the pulpit in no measured terms. ‘The other Sunday, 
the morning lesson happening to contain the narrative of 
Gehazi's lying, I made untruthfulness the subject of my 
sermon. It is not much to the credit of the Pulpit 
that I was afterwards good-naturedly twitted with having been 
specially victimized and taking my revenge in my sermon. 1 am 
sure a great part of the blame attaches to the pulpit. We— 
preachers, I mean—discourse glibly and comfortably upon old- 
world affairs, or metaphysical subtleties, or perhaps we denounce 
some arch-Rationalist or some extreme Ritualist, and rest satis- 
fied with an occasional and unemphatic allusion to the vices which 
are destroying the manliness of half the people, and compelling 
the other half to disbelieve everything until it is proved to be true. 
This state of things seems to me to show that both preachers and 
people are far from being what Christians ought to be. Were my 
brother or my friend to tell a lie such as I am compelled so fre- 
quently to hear from the men and women and children of the outer 
world, it would break my rest:and wound me to the quick; and 
dare I so far forget that the men of the outer world are ina 
Christian sense my brethren and my friends, as to be indifferent 
to their lies ? 

Again thanking you for the article which has called forth these 
remarks, and hoping that you will as frequently as possible bring 
your influence to bear upon all the measures that can be devised 
for saving our people from the sin of lying, I remain, Sir, &c., 

A. R. 





METEORS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Without laying stress upon “the eternal fitness of things,” 
I cannot but think that Mr. E. L. Garbett has in your last 
number made out a strong case in his statement that the Cities of 
the Plain were probably ‘destroyed by a crowded group of the 
sodio-magnesic meteors known to be following Tempel’s telescopic 
comet of January, 1866.” He says the only observed visits are 
the Chinese of 1366 and ours of 1866, from which a period has 
been deduced which would * give a visit in the winter between 
B.C. 1898 and 97, in one of which years the catastrophe is dated.” 

Supposing this statement to be correct, there is an incident 
which tends greatly to confirm it. It will be observed that the 


interval between the two observations is 500 years; now just 
1,000 years after the destruction of Sodom, in the year that King 
Ahaziah died, B.C. 897, we find it recorded that fire descended 
from heaven, ‘‘ upon the top of a hill,” at two different times, and 
each time consumed a captain of fifty with his fifty.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. 





THE CASE OF “FAITHFULL v. GRANT.” 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I am sure you will readily allow me the very small space 
which I ask, to do me that which will be at once a favour and an 
act of justice. 

In the reference in your last Spectator to the above case, you 
remark that ‘‘it is rather hard that an erroneous deduction as to 
any one’s tenets, made in all honesty—for Miss Faithfull’s name 
had been added without authority to a ‘secular’ advertise- 
ment—should be a legal offence.” As to the justice of this 
observation there will not be a single dissentient voice among 
intelligent men iu any part of the country. But in what pre- 
cedes this observation you have fallen into an error, avery natural one 
certainly. You say, *‘ Mr. Grant was in the wrong in attempting to 
justify after Miss Faithfull’s distinct denial.” It is true that what 
lawyers call a plea of ‘‘semi-justification” was entered on the record, 
but that was not with the view of justifying the matter complained 
of. The ground of its being put in was but to bring out the fact 
that the objectionable matter was not written by me, but quoted 
from another publication, against which no legal proceedings were 
taken, nor even so much as an apology asked by the plaintiff or 
given by the originator of the paragraph. So far from even 
entertaining the idea of setting up the plea of justification, I 
offered, the moment I learnt that the statement that Miss 
Faithfull was a member of the *‘ Secular Club” alluded to was 
without foundation, to contradict it, and to express my regret in 
the remaining unsold copies of my work, ‘The Religious ‘lenden- 
cies of the Times,” the work in which it appeared. But nothing would 
satisfy Miss Faithfull’s attorneys but my agreeing to make an ample 
apology, and to allow her to publish that apology in as many of 
the public journals as she pleased. ‘To this I could not assent, 
because it would have been making me apologize for what I never 
wrote ; while Miss Faithfull might, in virtue of the only conditions 
on which she would consent to a settlement of the case, have com- 
pelled me to publish the apology in every one of the 500 or 600 
public journals in the country. 

So far from regretting the determination to which I uuhesitatingly 
came, to reject proposals which would have been as humiliating 
as they were exacting, I rejoice in that determination, because 
I feel that, costly though the trial will be, notwithstanding that 
the damages were only forty shillings, I have achieved a great 
moral victory, and that the result will be to accelerate the day 
when the anomalous and unjust law of libel will be amended.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JAMES GRANT, 

Author of ‘‘ The Religious Tendencies of the Times.” 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr, —The Spectator always ‘hits hard,’ but generally accords to 
friends and foes fair play. If you had chanced to say anything— 
especially to make a grave accusation—on insuflicient grounds, I 
am certain, Sir, you would make any reparation in your power. 
Had Mr. Grant but stated in the leading papers that he had 
made an error in supposing that [ was ‘spreading atheism by 
organized instrumentalities,” there would have been an end of the 
matter, and I should never have dreamt of a legal action. Denied 
this, 1 had no other means of publicly contradicting a most 
injurious assertion, which, according to Mr. Grant's preface, hal 
gone out to “a religious public which had exhausted an edition of 
a thousand copies of the previous volume in a few months.” As 
your paragraph reads as if [ had been somewhat hard upon the 
author in question, I venture to trouble you with this letter.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Emiry FAtrHru.t. 


{Ideas of hardness differ. It seems to us that to let off the 
London Revicw with a letter, and then fine Mr. Grant for quoting 
the Loudon Review, was hard.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
+ — 

DR. CONOLLY.* 
Tue discoveries of the philanthropist run side by side with thdse 
of the man of science, and certainly are entitled to no secondary 
honours. ‘The man who fights successfully the battle of humanity 
against any one form of wrong, cruelty, or oppression deserves a 
niche in the temple of fame, aud deserves it none the less that 
many another man has fought as good a fight, but failing to scale 
the citade!, has made but one more to fill up the trench’s depth, 
and passed to an unnoticed grave. And yet, perhaps, it is needful 
in studying a life like the one before us to remember how inti- 








* 4 Memoir of John Conolly, M.D, DUL. By Sir James Clark, Bart., K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.S. Londen; Murray, 1860. 
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mately the labours of the philanthropist and the man of science | 
are linked together ; by an invisible chain, it is true, yet strong as these were isolated instances, and it belonged to Dr. Conolly to 


adamant. Superstition is always cruel, always intimately allied 
with terror ; till knowledge has killed it, the heart and the head of 
the philanthropist work against an impregnable wall. That 
which maketh manifest is light; and in this light men see light. 
Twenty Conollys would not have convinced men _ three 
hundred years ago that the demon-possessed maniac was 
amenable to the law of kindness. ‘The man of science who 
spends a life in studying the diagnosis of the brain may have 
nerves of steel or the narrowness of vision which is at war with 
sympathy, but even so, he has let in the light by which the 
philanthopist can see to do his work. And s0 it was that Dr. 
Conolly came to the labour of his life, at a moment when men’s 
minds, in England at least, were prepared to receive the lesson he 
had to teach, had already learned to know lunacy as a sickness and 
not a judgment, and to see in mania but the untuning of a special 
mental string, which might yet leave much that was not discord to 
be brought out, when its special jar was soothed or carefully left 
untouched. 

Less than forty years have passed away since our principal 
asylums were the scenes of cruelty such as the imagination of the 
present moment almost refuses to credit, so thorough has been the 
cleansing of that Augean stable, so complete the change of thought 
on the whole subject; and yet it is well we should know from 
what men like the subject of this memoir rescued us. 

Dr. Conolly’s life is really a history of the progress of the system 
of non-restraint, now so universal in our great asylums. He was 
not originally destined for the medical profession, but at eighteen 
entered a militia regiment as one of its officers, and served in it for 
several years. It was not until 1817, a year after his marriage, 
that he decided on entering the profession of which he became so 
distinguished a member ; it was fully twenty years later before he 
had opportunity practically to develop on a large scale as physician 
of the Hanwell Asylum the working of the system to the con- 
sideration of which he had given so many years of his life. Not 
that he was the first who had sought to ameliorate the condition of 
the lunatic. Pinel in France, Tuke in England, and later, Dr. Hill 
in Lincoln, had each done much to pave the way for further effort. 
Pinel, directing his attention to the Bicétre Hospital in Paris for 
male lunatics, in which, Sir James Clark says, *‘ the universal 
practice was to load patients with heavy chains, often removed 
only by death, and to immure them in dark, unwarmed, and 
unventilated cells,” he was selected for the post of physician 
to this lunatic hospital, and, in conjunction with Pussin, 
the director of the asylum, carried out his plans, though we 
read of him that his benevolence nearly cost him his life; 
for that ‘‘ it was spread abroad that he had some sinister motive 
in releasing the lunatics, and under this impression he was one 
day seized by a furious mob, who called out ‘ A la lanterne!’ He 
was rescued from their hands by an old soldier of the French 
Guard, who had been one of the lunatics of the Bicétre liberated 
by him, afterwards cured, and ultimately taken into his service.” 

The work of William Tuke was on a smaller scale, but one which 
in its results bore perhaps even more fruit. Shocked at the atrocities 
perpetrated in the old York Asylum, he established a ‘ retreat ” 
near York, in which every enlightened principle of treatment was 
carried into effect. Still, so little had the system spread, that Dr. 
Conolly on his appointment to Hanwell, where a comparatively 
mild treatment was supposed to prevail, found ‘ instruments of 
mechanical restraint of one kind or another so abundant in 
the wards as to number when collected together about six 
hundred, half of them being handcuffs and leg-locks.” Three 
months after Dr. Conolly’s appointment no instrument of 
mechanical restraint remained in the asylum. We can easily 
perceive that such a change of system necessitated an entire 
alteration of the whole working of the establishment, a 
higher class of officers and attendants were indispensable when 
the authority was to be purely intellectual and kindness the 
invariable rule. ‘Che whole tone of the asylum had to be changed, 
not only in Hanwell, but in every institution where a like system 
Was pursued ; and the labour involved in this might well tell, as it 
certainly did, on a highly sensitive constitution like Dr. Conolly’s. 
Perhaps the special feature of his life was the pressure social and 
intellectual he brought to bear on the public at large, causing his 
example to be widely followed. Other men had accepted the 
principle of non-restraint as early, or earlier than himself, as in 
the case of William Tuke’s retreat at York, as early as 1796, or the 
asylum in Lincoln under Dr. Gardiner Hill, where the system was 
fully developed before Dr. Conolly’s labours began; or in the 
Suffolk asylum where Dr. Kirkman states mechanical restraint had 





not been used by him since 1831, and rarely even seclusion ; still 


change the exception into the rule. Many valuable instances are 
quoted tending to prove the effect of wiser treatment in calming 
maniacal fury, and in effecting in some cases an ultimate cure. 
One which occurred in Paris in 1847, and is connected with the 
name of Dr. Conolly’s sun, is too remarkable to be omitted :— 

“ A l'appui de ces deux faits, j’en citerai un troisitme qui les corrobore, 

et qui m’a été révélé par VM. Battel, ancien administrateur des hospices 
de Paris. En 1847, ce fonctionnaire visitait l’'asile de Bicétre avec le 
Jils du docteur Conolly. Un aliéné violent, attaché depuis plusieurs jours 
sur le fauteuil de force, vociférait d'une maniére incessante, et la salle 
ou il était retenu retentissait de ses formidables cris. Le surveillant 
de service déclarait qu'on ne pouvait sans danger lui laisser la liberté 
de ses mouvements. L’administrateur demanda alors 4 M. Conolly 
ce que ferait son pére si un tel malade était confié 4 ses soins. ‘Il 
ferait,’ répondit ce jeune homme, ‘ce que je vais faire moi;méme Bi 
vous voulez me le permettre. Il couperait immédiatement les liens de 
cet infortuné, et le laisserait & ses impulsions en le faisant conven- 
ablement surveiller.’ Cette tentative valait la peine d'étre faite; le 
malade fut aussitét détaché. A peine affranchi de ses entraves, il se 
promena dans le préau de la maniére la plus paisible et la plus in- 
offensive, adressant de vifs remerciments & laquelle il était soumis. 
Quinze jours apres, il sortait guéri de Tasile.” 
But it is not with lunatics alone that the name of Dr. Conolly is 
associated. He was one of the most zealous friends of the idiot 
and the imbecile, and one of the most active promoters of the 
Earlswood Asylum; and Dr. Down, the late medical superinten- 
dent of that institution, bears strong testimony to the beneficial 
effects of his influence there. ‘He so encouraged,” Dr. Down 
writes, “every official in his or her work, that the savour of his 
visit remained till he again returned.” ‘The position of an idiot 
child in an overcrowded poverty-stricken London home is 
described by him with a force and vividness which appealed most 
directly to the hearts to which it was addressed, and there was no 
lack of help. We do not believe that poverty is at the roct of the 
miserable homes he describes, ‘‘ where in some obscure and un- 
healthy locality every neglect exists that invites every physical 
and moral evil,—everything that seems to solicit epidemic diseases 
to settle and spread there, and to ask cholera to come, and all the 
scrofulous forms of deterioration to abide, and all the disfigure- 
ments of the human form and human mind to manifest them- 
selves.” These are forms of evil too commonly met with in our 
great cities, for which somebody is responsible, and to which it 
may not be possible much longer to shut our eyes, for the light 
which maketh manifest is creeping slowly thitherwards, but 
the subject is too wide for our present purpose. We only 
protest against the half-somnolent pity which excuses its own in- 
activity, under a vague belief that the poor will never perish out 
of the land, and that poverty must have its attendant evils ; the 
aggregate weekly wages in many of these homes would keep a 
Scotch family in sufficient food and warm clothing and send its 
sons to the high school. ‘There is poverty enough in the land, with 
its biting ills, God knows, but it is not the root of these hotbeds of 
disease, deformity, and crime. Be that as it may, however, Dr. 
Conolly was right enough in his estimate of the grievous burden 
an idiot child must be, in a home where space is limited, and each 
member has to labour for its daily bread; and besides the inestima- 
ble boon conferred on the parents, the idiot asylum, by its careful 
adaptation of means to the ends it has in view, procures something 
like happiness and even usefulness for its unfortunate inmates. 
Specimens of their handicraft even won a medal from the jurors in 
Class 91 at the Paris Exhibition. 

Few, perhaps, of Dr. Conolly’s opinions were of more direct 
value than the testimony he bears to the result of educa- 
tion on the inmates of various asylums. Ile states, as the 
result of life-long investigations, that all persons who have 
had peculiar opportunities of ascertaining the mental habits 
of insane persons of the educated classes well know that, 
with some exceptions, their previous studies and pursuits 
appear to have been superficial, and desultory, and often frivolous. 
That this is more especially the case with females, even in the 
highest classes. Dr. Conolly points out the immense importance 
of a well-directed education for girls, more especially in families 
where any hereditary taint exists, and the editor evidently regards 
the present movement to improve and elevate the character of the 
education of women as likely to have a most beneficial result, 
physically as well as mentally, on the succeeding generation,—one 
of the facts we might commend to the few who still retain a pre- 
judice against severe mental training for girls. 

The influence Dr. Conolly exercised over public opinion was by 
no means confined to this country, and some of the most interesting 
statements in this book are in connection with foreign asylums ; 
but he everywhere urges the impossibility of enforcing large 
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internal reforms without a corresponding adaptation of the build- 
ings to be used as asylums, a subject which had hitherto been much 
neglected. The public asylums in America appear to be admirable 
in this respect, the great evil in that country being the sad condi- 
tion of lunatics for whom there is not room in the public asylums, 
and who appear to be subjected to treatment quite as cruel as 
that practised in Europe in the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century. 

We have used Dr. Conolly’s name throughout as it is used in 
this memoir, not from any idea that to him alone belongs the 
credit of inaugurating a wiser and more humane system than any 
of the enlightened physicians who were his predecessors or co- 
adjutors in the work throughout the kingdom; but every system 
has its Aaron as well as its Moses, and perhaps in every age a 
contemporary generation gives to the spokesman the larger meed 
of praise. ‘To a Tuke, a Pinel, or a Hill may be due the credit of 
originating the thought which has borne such good fruit, but to 
Dr. Conolly was given the special gift of forcing that thought on 
the observation and consciences of other men. It matters little ; 
to the originator his work is its own sufficient reward, or if it 
needs a crown, it finds it when it gets a really skilful exponent. 


FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE.* 

Ts is a sportsman’s narrative, and Captain Hardy has told 
his tale so agreeably that the reader who is in search of amuse- 
ment for an idle hour will find all that he looks for in these lively 
and picturesque “sketches.” The book has the interest of per- 
sonal knowledge and experience, and the enthusiasm of the author 
is so keen that he fairly carries us away with him, until we are 
ready to believe that moose-hunting in North America is the most 
important pursuit in which a rational being can engage. Not that 
the book is confined to that sport, for there is much else in it to 
allure the naturalist and sportsman; but the moose or elk—for 
the moose of North America is the elk of Sweden—is the 
chief game of the country over which Captain Hardy has 
rambled and shot for more than fifteen years. His hearty 
enjoyment of the sport and his delight in the solitudes of 
American forests give zest to a record of travel which might 
otherwise prove monotonous. ‘There is no grand scenery to 
describe ; there are no ferocious beasts to encounter, as in the 
jungles of India or the primeval forests of Africa. There is the 
satisfaction, however, of being, as it were, within call of civilized 
life, even while separated from it; and it is curious, by the way, 
to note that the moose, which is startled at the faintest foot- 
tread or by the rustle of a branch, will listen unmoved to the 
steam engine as it roars through his woods :— 





“T have waited motionless [says the author], for an hour at 
a time, knowing the herd was reposing close at hand, and anxiously 
expecting a little wind to stir the branches so as to cover my advance, 
which would otherwise be quite futile. The snapping of a little twig, 
or the least collision of the rifle with a branch in passing, or the 
crunching of the snow under the mocassin, though you planted your 
footsteps with the most deliberate caution, would suffice to start them. 
The moose is not easily alarmed, however, by distant sounds, nor does 
he take notice of dogs barking, the screams of geese, or the choppings 
of an axe—sounds emanating from some settler’s farm, which are borne 
through the air on a clear frosty morning to an astonishing distance in 
America. Indeed, I once was lying in the bushes in full view of a mag- 
nificent bull, when the cars passed on a provincial railway ata distance of 
four or five miles, and the deep, discordant howl of the American engine 
whistle, or rather trumpet, woke echoes from the hill-sides far and near. 
Once or twice he raised his ears, and slowly turned his head to the 
sound, and then quietly and meditatively resumed the process of rumi- 
nation.” 

The days of this noble animal are numbered. 
that of the Red Indian, is being rapidly encroached upon by 
civilized man, and ere long both the moose and the reindeer will 
share the fate of the dolo. The sportsman who would shoot either 
of these animals has no light task to accomplish. He must be con- 


tent often to wander for days in the forest without a sight of his | 


prey, to wade through swamps, to lie upon the damp ground, or 
creep noiselessly through the wet bushes; he must care nothing 
for fatigue or hardships, and for his guide and companion must 
be satisfied with the society of the red man. Without his aid the 
huntsman avers that it is useless to attempt the pursuit of either 
the elk or reindeer. He once hoped to be able to master the art 
aud hunt on his own account, but the experience of years has 
shown him that this is impossible. Indeed, a cariboo or reindeer 
is so similar in colour to the objects surrounding it that when 
motionless it is scarcely possible for a European eye to detect the 
animal, although within range of the bullet, while the moose is so 
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* Forest Life in Acadie: Sketches o, 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion, 
Chapman and Hall, 1369. 





His domain, like | 


wary and has such an exquisite scent, that he can only be approached 
by the exercise of rare caution, patience, and skill. The Indian’s 
art, we are told, is not only the result of long practice, but of the 
skill he has inherited from his forefathers,—another proof, if 
proof be needed, of the wonderful acuteness which the mind attaing 


when exercised for generations in one direction. Ignorant of 
aught else, the red man’s knowledge of his own art is incom- 
parable :— 

‘Confused in the maze of woods through which your Indian leads 

you after moose, you chance to ask him at length where camp lies, 
He will tell you within half a point of the compass and without hesita- 
tion, though miles away from the spot. The slightest disarrangement 
of moss or foliage, a piece of broken fern, or a scratch on the lichens of 
a granite plateau, are to him the sign-posts of the woods ; he reads them 
at a glance, running. Should you rest under a tree, or by a brook-side, 
leaving, perhaps, gloves, purse, or pouch behind, next day he will go 
straight to the spot and recover them, though the country is strange, 
Under the snow he will find and show you what he has observed or 
secreted during the previous summer. He is the closest observer of 
nature, and can tell you the times and seasons of everything; and there 
is not an animal, bird or reptilo whose voico ho cannot imitate with 
marvellous exactness.” 
This imitative faculty serves him in good stead in capturing his 
prey. When the Indian huntsman is in the neighbourhood of a 
male moose he allures him to his destruction by imitating the voice 
of the female, or if he suspects that the animal has a mate by his 
side, he draws him from his security by a rival challenge. The 
same device was formerly resorted to in hunting the cariboo, but 
Captain Hardy states that the call-note is now lost. Foxes 
are readily destroyed in this way :—‘' A little shrill squeak pro- 
duced by the lips applied to the thumbs of the closed hands, and the 
fox would at once gallop up with the utmost boldness, and meet his 
fate through the Indian’s gun.” 

The author has a very lively chapter entitled, ‘‘ Camping Out.” 
A sportsman, like a traveller, should be blessed with a cheerful 
temperament. What matter if he sinks in a bog, or stumbles in a 
rocky stream, or brushes his shins against the stumps of trees, or, 
owing to a sudden flood, finds his bed three inches in water; 
what matter if he is overrun with ants or plagued with mosquitoes, 
under all circumstances he is bound to be cheerful and even merry, 
or he is unfitted for a life in the forest !— 

“To let you know [says Captain Hardy] what is before you, 
here is a description of a very common feature in the woods—an alder 
swamp :—Take a substratum of black mud, into which you will sink at 
least up to your knees, perhaps up to your hips; cover this over with 
a treacherous crust of peat, turf, and moss; over this strew windfalls, 
| i.e, dead, fallen trees, with the branches broken off close to the trunks, 
| leaving sharp spikes ; form an interlaced network of these, sprinkling 
in a few granite rocks; and cover all this over with a thick growth of 
alder bushes about five feet high, so that you cannot possibly see where 
you ara putting your feet; vary the ground with a few boggy streams 
and ‘honeypots,’ or mud holes, Then walk across this with a good 
| load on your back and your gun under your arm without losing your 
| temper !” 
| A wholesome discipline this, which might prove of infinite ser- 
| vice to scores of idle men in London, who are the prey of dyspep- 
| sia and ennui, the victims of too many home or club comforts. To 
| such we commend this volume, but not to them only. There are 
few readers who will not gain some knowledge and much pleasure 
from these pleasantly written chapters. 








LATIN QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS.* 

| We learn with regret that Mr. Henderson died before his work 
' had passed through the press. It becomes under these circum- 
| stances more than usually disagreeable to find, as we feel constrained 
| to do, considerable fault with what is, on the whole, a meritorious 
and useful book. If the revision which, as we learn, it received 
from another hand after the author’s death had been more careful 
and intelligent, we might have bestowed upon it a more unreserved 
praise. As it is, there is nothing to prevent its being improved in 
a future edition into something really excellent. If the publishers 
| will entrust it to some competent scholar, and if, though here we 
give our advice with less confidence, they will send it forth in a 
more convenient shape than belongs to this somewhat cumbrous 
volume, they will give to the public a very good book, possibly the 
best book of its kind that exists. We shall make an end of our 
fault-finding at once. It is a very good thing, doubtless, for the 
unlearned, or half-learned reader, to be assisted by the marking 
of quantities, &c., but the marking here is always capricious, 
and not always correct. First, as to caprice. Syllables are 
marked where one would think error to be impossible. Thus we 
are continually reminded that the former of two vowels is short 
by such markings as propius, picris, turpia, incendia, nesciat, 








| * Latin Quotations and Proverbs, with English Renderings and Parallel Passages. By 
j Alfred Henderson. London: Sampson Low, Son, aud Marston. 1569. 
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whereas the reasonable practice would be to mark the very rare 
instances where the preceding vowel is long, as in Galatéa, a 
word, by the way, which is left without any note. Then, again, 
we have such a marking as incidére ludum, where the error would 
be much more likely to be made on the second syllable than on 
the third. It would be useless and tedious to multiply instances 
of this kind, but they may be found on every page. Jn fact, this 
part of the work seems to have been done almost at random, and 
would need complete revision. Positive mistakes are not wanting. 
So we have naufragium, coming, by the way, at the beginning of 
an hexameter, mulicbrem tollite luctum, multos in summa periculd 
misit venturi timor ipse mali, nitidae vestes ornatiOnem reddunt, 
&e. This, however, concerns only the form of the book, 
and may easily be remedied on some future occasion by a 
little exercise of care. As to the English renderings of 
the quotations, they are for the most part correct, though 
sometimes wanting in exactness, and often in point. Thus, 
ne te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido is rendered, “ be not for 
ever harassed by impotent desire,” though semper manifestly be- 
longs to inops ; the fine thought of the poet, ‘‘ Greed for ever poor,” 
quite disappears in the poor phrase ‘‘ impotent desire.” Again, 
‘¢he has carried every point who has combined that which is 
useful with that which is agreeable,” as a rendering of omne tulit 
punctum qui miscuit utile dulce is both prolix and dull, and misses the 
peculiar allusion of the omne punctum. And the antithesis in 
populus me sibilat at mihi plaudo is lost in ‘‘ the mob may hiss me, 
but I congratulate myself.” When for neque imbellem feroces Pro- 
generant aquile columbam we have * fierce eagles breed not the 
tender dove,” and are referred to “do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” there is a clear mistake of the real 
meaning of the poet, who thought it the finest thing in the world 
to be born of ‘ fierce eagles,” and did not intend to say a word for 
the ‘‘uuwarlike dove.” We give two or three more renderings 
which do not satisfy us, leaving the reader to criticize them for 
himself :— 

Non fumum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare luceim. 

“ Nor to create confusion in what is clear, but to throw light on 
what is obscure.” 

Indomite morti. 

“ The advance of death, which cannot be resisted.” 
Laqueata tecta. 
“ Fretted roofs.” 
Paullum sepultee distat inertice celata virtus. 
“ Hidden knowledge differs litile from ignorance.” 
More of the quotations might, without much difficulty, be attri- 
buted to the authors; omne iynotum pro magnifico, for instance, to 
Tacitus ; occupet extremum scabies, to Horace. Ovid, again, not 
Horace, who is not known ever to have composed a pentameter, 
should be credited with dimidium ficti qui bene capit habet. Parvum 
non parce amicitie piqgnus would look better for the re-arrange- 
ment of the last two words which would restore it to its 
proper shape. It would be a great improvement if in every case, 
where it is possible, a particular reference were given to the 
passage quoted. 

Of course, there are omissions, both in the way of quotations and 
illustrations. Most readers will have a pet passage or so which 
they will be surprise] not to find; very learned readers may have a 
good many; and those who are thoroughly well versed in any 
great English author will probably be surprised to find many 
obvious parallels, as they will seem to them, neglected; but, on 
the whole, this part of Mr. Henderson’s book is well executed, 
showing a considerable range of reading and no little felicity of 
adaptation. ‘Up! Guards, and at ’em!” is a spirited paraphrase of 
Res ad triarws rediit, though the saying is of doubtful authenticity, 
and the view which it implies of the position of affairs at 
Waterloo would not be universally accepted. We will give some 
other specimens of what appears to us apt illustration :— 

Prosperum et felix scelus virtus vocatur.—SEn. 

“ Treason never prospers: what's the reason ? 
“Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 
Sin T. Harninoton. 

Pro thesauro car bones. 

“*Rum’ I hopes! ‘ Baccy’ I thinks! ‘Tracts’ by jingo!” 
Sailor’s remark on discovering that ho has picked up a bottle of 
tracts. 





Proposito florem prectulit officio.—Pror. 
“* Neglected his task for the flowers on his way.”—Moore. 
O preclarum custodem ovium, lupum f 
“ And wer’t not madness then 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold ?”—Suaks. 
Mutato nomine dete Fabula narratur.—Hor. 
“ And Nathan said unto David, ‘ Thou art the man.’” 


Yorruptio optimi pessina. 
“For men at most differ as heaven and earth ; 
But women, worst and bost, as heaven and hell.”—TENNYSON. 


Principiis obsta.—Ovw. 


“ A little fire is quickly trodden out 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench,”—Suaks. 


Quisquis amat servit ; sequitur captivus amatam, 


* Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 


* Suo sibi hune gladio jugulo.’” —Ter. 
“T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.”"—Suaks. 
Urticae proxima spe rosa est.—Ovip. 
“Now, out of this nettle, danger, will I pluck the flower, safety.” 
Swaks. 
We trust that many will be induced by the taste of good things 
that we have given them to go to the book itself, which is well 
worth possessing, and which they will find it a pleasant resource 
to supplement out of their own reading. We will conclude by 
giving a few contributions of our own, giving them not because 
they are at all novel, but because they are familiar, and we do not 
find them here :— 


Fume cupido etiam sapientibus novissima exuitur.—T acitvs, 
with its close parallel from Milton :— 


“Fame, the last infirmity of noble minds.” 

Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra, 

Sed fuciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus, 
a quotation made famous by Lord Palmerston’s use of it in the 
House of Commons. 

Difficile est landare puerum, non enim res sed spes est.—Cic. 

Careat successibus opto 

Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat.—Oviw. 
An interesting addition might be made of quotations made with 
a special historical application, such as that most felicitous one from 
Claudian, in a speech of Mr. Disraeli’s, about the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Stilichonis apex et coguita fulsit Canities ; or the graceful com- 
pliment which Mr. Gladstone paid the other day to Archbishop 
Trench, 

Nec te tua plurima Pantheu 

Labentem pietas nec Apollinis infula texit. 
The occupation of collecting is practically unlimited and of ever 
fresh interest, and we gladly welcome a valuable help in this 
volume. 





HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON AND ITS LIVERY COMPANIES.* 

Tus compilation, for such it essentially is, of the old City 
customs and ceremonials has been prepared with unusual care and 
judgment, and deserves special credit for correctness of detail and 
a desire to sift thoroughly all doubtful evidence, whilst, among the 
numerous “ reminiscences” now published, it is encouraging to 
meet with some so trustworthy and impartial. : 

We are not acquainted with the “fugitive papers, published 
weekly in a Yorkshire periodical,” on which this work is founded ; 
but it appears to be a well-arranged series of extracts from the 
Liber Albus, Strutt, Stowe, and other recognized sources presented 
to us in a compressed narrative. The author, however, or rather 
compiler, was not content to accept their cut-and-dried statements 
until he had, by personal investigation, satisfied himself as far as 
possible of their feasibility and correctness. [le went to the city guilds, 
examined their time-worn charters, and drew hisown conclusions ; he 
ate of their dinners, drank of their wines, listened to their post- 
prandial songs, and fraternized with their Liverymen. ‘Then, after 
all his patience and research, aud spite of new friends and their 
warm hospitality, when he contrasted the City present with the 
City past, he decided that old things were best, and uttered with a 
sigh, “O tewpora mutantur!” Yet, on the whole, he returned 
home pleased with everything but the absence of those pageants 
in whose bygone existence he was so interested ; he was impressed 
with the important results to trade of those great City feasts where 
kindly feelings were diffused and bad ones dissipated, where exist- * 
ing ties were strengthened and new ones formed, and he quite 
agreed with the venerable leatherseller who told him in five words 
why none of England's troubles and none of her revolutions or 
changes of dynasty or other vicissitudes had succeeded in destroy- 
ing these valuable corporations—‘ The dinners have done it!” 

With Disraeli’s well-turned sentence in remembrance as his 
text, that “ individuals may found commuuities, but institutions 
must found a nation,” Mr. Arundell has endeavoured to illus- 








* Jlistorical Reminiscences of the City of London and its Livery Companies, 
Thomas Arundell, B.D. F.G.S. London: Bentley. 1569. 
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trate the great influence and importance of the City Companies, and | 


| 


to show that ‘* conquest and diplomacy may enrich and extend 
for a time, but for a nation to live and become increasingly rich 
and strong, her prosperity must be based upon a sound system of 
trade.” For the causes of the prosperity of our traders, we have 
to go back to the Saxon and Norman times, when we find them 
knit together by the strongest bonds, and congregating into 
fraternities or guilds. They knew that in union is strength, and 
so hit upon the happiest mode of securing a harmonious 
brotherhood; they united to the one great object of their 
desire, namely, trade, two accessories, religion and feasting ; 
and our old Saxon ancestors did nothing without a good dinner to 
accompany it, whilst they employed priests to pray for their 
general success in life, and to bless the food at their banquets. It 
was in Edward III.’s reign that the chief Companies obtained a 
Royal warrant granting them the privilege of wearing some dis- 
tinctive dress or livery, and henceforth they were known by the 
designation of ‘‘’The Livery Companies.” Besides guilds political and 
guilds ecclesiastical were the merchant guilds—the originals of the 
present Livery Companies of London, and of which this book 
especially treats—and their origin is of great antiquity, the first 
written charter having been granted by Edward the Confessor to 
the ‘‘ Knighten-Gild.” Here Stowe is set to rights on the subject 
of knights, and we learn that “ Cneughts,” or Knights, signified 
‘* young men of the guild,” and not knights or soldiers in a military 
sense. Almost all the principal and most wealthy companies— 
the Fishmongers, Ironmongers, Goldsmiths, Leathersellers, Mer- 
chant Taylors, and others—may claim an antiquity coeval 
with the Anglo-Saxon period, they having uninterruptedly 
cohered as fraternities to the present time, throughout the 
whole period intervening. From the place awarded them on 
all royal progresses and pageants and at coronations, they 
have in all ages taken a high position in the State. A master or 
alderman ranked as a knight when knighthood was the most 
honourable distinction, and a liveryman as an esquire, whilst 
most of the Sovereigns, from Edward II. downwards, have been 
enrolled as members of one guild or another. We have not time 
nor space to touch on the varied features or accessories that have 
always characterized the Livery Companies; their royal processions 
and water pageants, their minstrels and players, their holidays and 
out-door games, their imposing ceremonials and armorial bear- 
ings, their charities and schools, and their ‘‘ fondness for dirt ;” 
but we may glance briefly at their splendid banquets, as being 
the most important phase in City policy. 

At so remote a period as the seventh century, our ancestors used 
on certain occasions to eat and drink together at a common table, 
which assembling was known as the Gebeors-Cipe (literally, beer- 
drinking) ; and then, too, prevailed a habit not altogether extinct 
now, that of joviality ; and it wasso prominent at times, that Ina 
had to make a law to prevent turbulent proceedings at such 
meetings. Few details remain concerning the festivities of the 
Guilds between the seventh and fourteenth centuries, but from the 
latter period to the present ample records remain to testify to 
their magnificence. It was in Henry IV.’s reign that the Com- 
panies acquired a local habitation as well as a name, and shortly 
after, halls in the style of the refectories of the religious houses 
began to be erected, whilst about the time of the Reformation 
many noblemen’s houses were purchased by the various Guilds ; 
Lord Cornwall’s by the Drapers, Lord Fitzwilliam’s by the Grocers, 
and the Earl of Oxford’s by the Siaters. 

The feasting formerly was preceded by prayer and almsgiving, 
and all had ** to come in their best liverie ;” it was also customary 
to ‘* wash before sitting down to meat,” and then the guests sat 
down ‘‘ according to degree.” From the following bill of fare 
(1419) the banquets of the fifteenth century would appear to modern 
taste to have been more substantial than elegant, yet it is evident 
that the people of that period were not unacquainted with luxuries 
indicating a certain amount of refinement :— 


“ First Course.—Brawn with mustard ; cabbage to the pottage: swan 
standard ; capons roasted; great custards. 

“Second Course.—Venison in broth, with white mottrews; cony 
standard; partridges with cocks roasted; leche Lombard; doucetts 
with little parneux. 

“ Third Course-—Pears in syrop; great birds with little ones together ; 
fritters payn puff, with a cold bakemeat.” 





Costly aromatic woods and spices were used during the banquet | 
to perfume the hall or dining-room, also ‘roses, lavender, and 


sweet holy water.” Forks not having been then _intro- | 


duced, table-napkins were a necessity at every feast, and 
finger-glasses being unknown, washing after dinner, as well | 
as before, became usual. We are not told what wines accom- | dite ymage.” And Riley says that, summoned to arms for various 


panied the dinner quoted above, but we read elsewhere that in 
1411, at a grand hunt to which the citizens of London were in- 
vited by Edward IV., they were “servyd with many deyntie 
dysshes and of dyverse wynes good plentye, as whyte, rede, and 
claret,” &e. 

After the grand feast of the year, that on election-day, the most 
interesting event to all the brethren, was, immediately upon the 
removal of the cloth, the crowning with garlands the new master 
and wardens. ‘These garlands were made of red velvet, with 
pieces of silver fastened on them engraved with the company’s 
arms; but by some of the guilds caps of maintenance were used 
instead of garlands, and they always mysteriously happened to fit 
only those who had been selected as new master and wardens, 
The writer upholds this custom of crowning with great zest and 
at some length, endeavouring to show that from the earliest historic 
period crowns or wreaths have been held in high estimation. At 
Delphi a garland of apple was the reward of the victor, at 
Corinth a wreath of pine, and at Olympia a laurel- 
wreath; the soldier who saved the life of a Roman citizen in 
an engagement received the ‘‘ corona civica,” he who first scaled 
the walls of a city in a general assault a ‘‘ corona muralis,” he who 
first forced the enemy’s entrenchments a ‘‘ corona castrensis,” and 
the successful sea captain the ‘‘ corona navalis.” So, then, this 
crowning of the wardens is exceedingly significant, especially when 
we remember that the ancient Romans used to give the cap to 
their slaves in the ceremony of making them free, whilst on medals 
the cap is often represented as the symbol of liberty. After the 
crowning and the passing of the loving cup, followed the time- 
hououred custom of “ toasting” and of ‘ wine-drinking,” the 
latter accompanied by the varied performances of minstrels, men 
once famed for their noble bearing and manly dignity, but 
by degrees degenerated to such an extent that they became 
outcasts from all virtuous communities. ‘These medizeval feasts 
then concluded with the performance of some ‘‘ holy play” by the 
London clerks, whose chief and almost only study being music, 
their performances had a strong operatic tendency. So much for 
the feasts of olden time. ‘The incidental information introduced 
to light up the more sober portions of the book is harmonious and 
entertaining. We read in one place that ‘ Belin, the British name 
for Apollo, was a favourite deity with the Britons, and the ancient 
temple once standing in his honour near London Bridge gave rise 
to the present name of Billingsgate, or, as it was formerly called, 
Belinsgate.” Then, & propos of Billingsgate, abusive language too 
trivial to be noticed nowadays was punished by fine in the six- 
teenth century. ‘Thus, there is an extract from the Carpenters 
books (1556), ‘* Received of Wyllm Mortymr, a fine for calling of 
mystris francs beste; and another from the Merchant Taylors’ 
records (1562), stating that William Kimpton was fined 40s. for 
calling Stephen Misney ‘‘a crafty boy.” 

We have few faults to find, and nothing disparaging to say of 
this book, but we may remark that the index is particularly 
scanty for a work containing so much detailed matter. We notice 
that Mr. Arundell has, when mentioning the dates of certain 
Mayors, departed from the practice of most historians by giving 
the year in which they were inaugurated, instead of their year of 
ollice; but this is unimportant. He says, too, that ‘ the name 
usually assigned to the Chief Magistrate of London was Bailiff 
until the reign of Richard I., when in the year 1189 it was changed 
into that of Mayor.” Now, the Liber Albus, from which he 
so often quotes, states that “it is in the charter of King Henry, 
son of King John, that the chief officer of London begins to be 
called ‘ Mayor.’” ‘Though, Mr. Arundell tells us, it cannot be 
distinctly traced when the title of ‘‘ Lord” was first added to that 
of ** Mayor,” there is little reason to doubt that the prefix was 
granted by Edward IIL, in 1354, together with the style of 
‘Right Honourable.” ‘There is in the following passage a slight 
error that should be corrected :—‘“‘ It is nevertheless a fact that, 
in the year succeeding the death of Charles I., the then Lord Mayor, 
Sir Abraham Raynardson, was committed to the ‘Tower (April 4, 
1649),” this implying either that the death of Charles I. took 
place in 1648, or that Sir Abraham Raynardson was committed to 
the Tower in 1650. Again, the second year of Richard IL.’s reign 
is 1379, and not 1381, as stated at page 400. 

We do not agree with Mr. Arundell in his opinion that the 
ancient arms of the City of London bore no reference to the 
Apostle St. Paul, for in the Munimenta Gildhalle Loudonic nsis it 
is stated that on certain occasions the Mayor came forth to meet 


| the castellain, holding the City banner in his hand, * E serra la 


baniere vermaille, ore une ymage de Seint Poul de or, od les pies, 
e les mayns, e la teste, de argent, et une espeie en la main de la 
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causes from time immemorial, and living beneath the shadow of 
the time-honoured church dedicated to St. Paul, the citizens of 
London could have no more appropriate emblem or device for their 
banner than the effigy of the saint wielding the sword, significant 
of the mode in which he gained the martyr’s crown. 

We think Mr. Arundell has most ably and succinctly described 
the history of the City of London Companies, his aim having been, 
according to the preface of the book, to draw the attention of the 
general reader thereto, and to show the dignity and value of many 
of the ancient corporations. He earnestly upholds the continuance 
of our old City ways and customs, and objects strongly to the 
test of utility being ruthlessly applied to every institution of re- 
spectable antiquity. lis writing is simple and straightforward ; 
there is no smothering of facts by showy diction; no waste of 
matter, or introduction of irrelevant details; and no disputatious 
arguments ; and when recognized authorities differ he has weighed 
the evidence carefully by patient examination, leaving the reader 
to decide for himself on the point at issue. 

Ie has entered so thoroughly into the inner life of the City Guilds 
and their brilliant ceremonials as to have learnt and mastered the 
secret of their success. We know not which predominates, his re- 
spect for their ancient privileges, his admiration for their good 
dinners, or his conservative feeling for their well-organized con- 
stitutions, but we are convinced there could be found no warmer 
or more able exponent of their cause. His work, though con- 
densed, is instructive, entertaining, and full of spirit, the informa- 
tion it contains trustworthy and abundant, it is sure to please by 
its heartiness and honesty, and Mr. Arundell will gain many 
thanks for providing in so attractive a shape what must otherwise 
have remained hidden in the dry, untempting recesses of the Liber 
Albus or the Liber Custumarum. 





BATHING-PLACES.* 

‘Tue autumn holiday, which was once a luxury, has now become, 
to those who live in cities, a necessity; and, as everybody goes 
out of town, the whole coast has become studded with places 
which invite the presence not only of Paterfamilias and his inter- 
esting family, but of single ladies, unburdened bachelors, and 
married couples ‘* without encumbrance.” If Paterfamilias and 
his youthful brood can get down to Eastbourne or Worthing, it is 
a moderate and perhaps a satisfactory achievement ; but the other 
classes of autumn pleasure and health-seekers will be more than 
justified in declining the invitations of the English watering-places, 
and promptly putting the Straits of Dover between them and the 
round of London work and London society. 

Every one knows the characteristics of the English bathing- 
place, and the occupations of those who frequent it. Every one 
has paid an exorbitant sum, during August and September, for the 
**comfortable furnished apartments ” in a terrace facing the sea. 
Aman may find the time hang rather heavily upon his hands 
when he has become used to the solicitation of sailors, to whom 
every morning that has ever dawned must have been ‘A fine 
morning for a sail, Sir!’ when he is tired of hearing a bad band 
perform the florid music of Verdi; when he is also tired of 
magnifying distant ships through a glass by Voigtlander, and 
of watching the rush of sun-burnt girls to the just vacant 
bathing-machines. Of course, if he be an amateur artist or a 
geologist, full of leisure at home, he may take to his sketch-book 
or to going among the cliffs with his hammer; but even the 
amateur artist and the dabbler in geology are not likely to do 
much—or to wish to do much—if out on a holiday from pressing 
work. Perhaps, when a man has succeeded in finding a parti- 
cularly uncomfortable seat on the rocks, he may draw from his 
pocket such a book as Rossetti’s Larly Italian Poets, or the last 
volume furnished by 

“Tho idle singer of an empty day.” 
Such, we take it, is the pursuit of pleasure on our coasts; such 
is a sketch—the reader may fill in the details—of scenes enacting 
at this moment at Ilfracombe, Llandudno, Whitby, Folkestone, 
or Kastbourne. 

Happier, in that he has a better chance of getting the real 
object of a holiday—change—is the man who can not only say, 
with Laertes, 

“‘ My thoughts and wishes bend again towards France ;” 
but can add, with him, 
“My necessaries are embarked.” 


Even Boulogne, Trouville, and Biarritz, noisy and fashionable 





* The Baths and Wells of Europe: their Action and Uses. By John Macpherso”, 
M.D, London: Macmillan and Co. 1869, 


though they be, are, we imagine, more truly recreative than the 
watering-places of England. Abroad, so my things are dif- 
ferent; but even if it were only (as a writer in this journal, we 
think, has said) that the gutters are in the middle of the 
street, that would be a relief after the sameness and the set grey 
life of London. Boulogne, however, as most people know, is too 
full of English, though of a class somewhat better than its former 
frequenters. LDiarritz has not much pretty country at the back of 
it; ‘T'rouville is, too obviously, fast Paris at the sea-side ; and one 
is not long in wearying of the chatter at table ’héte, the gossip of 
the Ltablissement, and the costumes of the beach. 

Perhaps those who wish to combine the air of the coast with the 
healthy mental change of Continental sojourn, caunot do better 
than fix upon some smaller and more retired French watering- 
place. There is Pornic, at the south-west corner of Brittany, 
just where the Loire and the sea unite, where the saltest waves 
roll in from the Atlantic to the Bay of Biscay, where Bréton 
peasants and Bréton customs are worthy of the passive study 
pleasant in holiday-time, and where the evening landscape, 
if you look inland, has the quiet harmony of a picture by 
Daubigny or Troyon. On the Norman coast, a dozen miles 
from Dieppe, there is ‘Tréport, with its gay little summer 
lodging-houses, stretched under the white line of cliff, and 
in face of a sparkling sea. It has its little casino, where you 
may dance ex petit comité, or soberly read the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, or Théophile Gautier’s last /euilleton ; sure, too, of being 
surrounded by better, if seemingly less brilliant, society than that 
which the Quartier Bréda and the Chaussée d’Antin pour out upon 
the beach at Trouville. Insular civilization is not represented,— 
that is, no clergyman is sent from England to preach on Sunday 
in the saloon of an hotel; but you may mount the hill-side to the 
old grey church,— 

“With spire and sad slate roof, aloof 
From human fellowship so far, 
Where a few graveyard crosses are, 
And garlands for the swallows’ perch ;” 
and there you may chance to hear an appeal for the widows of 
shipwrecked sailors “‘ who have found death in the waters where 
you find health.” 

Passing to inland spas, to which Dr. Macpherson in his new 
little book is an intelligent guide, we need not speak of a place so 
well known as Vichy—a place that has become the Champs Elysées 
out in the country. ‘l'ravelled Londoners are as familiar as Parisians 
with its vast bathing-houses, its park, its summer heat, and its 
fétes—graced, till lately, by the presence of the dreamy, tired 
man of genius who rules France. Plombitres is less known, be- 
cause to the idler it has less attractions. J.ying away to the east, 
on the borders of the Vosges—where an upheaving of the country 
into sudden ranges of hill seems to be as a prelude to the magnifi- 
cence of the Alps—its feebly-mineralized but never injurious 
springs attract seckers for health more than seekers for pleasure. 
The Government has an establishment for soldiers; the baths are 
said to be excellently arranged, and the neighbourhood abounds 
in scenery that may fairly be called attractive. An article might 
be written on Bagnéres de Luchon (which lies in a valley, high 
up in the Pyrenees) and on its environs ; but we have only space 
to mention its name. 

Baden-Baden attracts far more visitors than any other spa in 
Europe; butit is not because of its waters. Its wooded scenery 
—the quiet beauty most pleasing to so many minds, and far re- 
moved from magnificence—is doubtless a source of popularity. 
But the gaming tables, with their rival games of trente et quarante 
and roulette, make the prosperity of Baden. Why try to sketch 
the ever-moving society of the semi-French capital of the German 
Duchy, with its mixed crowd of Russian counts, petits crévés of 
Paris, Italian adventurers, English tourists? Has not Mr. 
Robertson done something of the sort in Play? And will not his 
representation, and that of others, do as well for Homburg ? 

The English traveller in Switzerland bent on doing ‘ the 
thing” will leave, this year, the Vierwaldstiitter See and the 
Bernese Oberland, for the baths of St. Moritz. ‘The valley of the 
Upper Engadine is reached with some ditliculty ; but about a 
dozen hours from Basle to Chur, and a dozen more—this time by 
diligence—from Chur to St. Moritz, will not baulk the tourist 
who likes to visit the place in vogue, and should not frighten the 
seeker after health, to whom has been recommended the rarified 
atmosphere five thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 


Either want of health or love of adventure should, however, 
There 


sea. 
be the cause of a sojourn in the iced air of the Engadine. 
| is little provision for the mere pleasure-seeker, beyond the attrac- 
ition of a fashionable hotel; and the scenery immediately round 
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St. Moritz seems to some disappointing—one is so very high up, 
that the surrounding mountains do not seem much higher. Dr. 
Macpherson says that the elevation of this ‘‘ bath” and the 
quantity of carbonic acid it contains are the causes of its popu- 
larity. Paracelsus is commonly quoted as saying that it is the 
best well in Europe; but Dr. Macpherson—whose little book, 
carefully compiled and plainly written, would be better, we think, 
if it were more distinctly either a popular guide ov a medical 
treatise—has only been able to discover in the works of this 
founder of modern chemistry “‘ the vague statement that there is 
an acidulous spring in the Grisons nobler than that of Géppingen 
(now forgotten), and that it owes a part of its virtues to the 
waters having passed through many cataracts.” 


ESSAYS ON THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN.* 
THERE has been so much discussion lately on the position of 
women and what they ought to be and do, and the use of a 
collection of essnys to explain the views of a party which has a 
great common purpose, though there are minor differences of 
opinion and aim, is now so familiar, that we may at once proceed 
merely to describe this volume, noting if possible any novelties it 
may introduce into the controversy, without reopening the whole 
question. This is the more expedient, as the essays are of most 
unequal quality, some very good, although the new matter in the 
best is not much, but others rather poor, some of them indeed 
very poor, so that we wonder a little at the association 
which the better essayists permit. ‘The editor’s fault in the 
matter is serious, but is less surprising, when we find it 
necessary to characterize her introduction as one of the weakest 
parts of the collection. It is not without plain practical sense— 
as, for instance, when the writer states that the present distress 
among women ‘must to some degree be reckoned among the 
phenomena of a transition-period in society ; it is in part owing 
to the rapid advances in discovery, invention, expeditive pro- 
cesses, instruments of production, &c., which advances have been 
unequally yoked with our national conservatism of certain customs, 
conventions, and ideals of life and character.” But the sense is 
obscured by tawdry and turgid rhetoric exactly in the style of a 
certain class of sermons with which many of us are unhappily 
familiar. Anything more like preaching without clear statement 
of aim or opinion sought to be enforced, aud less like the true 
essay, we could hardly imagine. Beyond the general sentiments 
that women are greatly wronged, that the ‘demands of 
women ”—not specified—ought to be granted, and _ that 
the question is one which all who look upon women’s interests 
from ‘ta grave and lofty point of view” must behold as 
a question ‘“‘ which concerns humanity at large, and that very 
vitally,” we get wonderfully little insight into the writer’s 
thoughts. At the same time, the feminine traits in the essay are 
significant, and sometimes amusing, showing how the average 
woman will be tripped up when she assumes to be strong-minded 
and masculine. No man, we venture to say, discussing a question 
from ‘*a grave and lofty point of view,” would have thought of 
mentioning how he had marked * the grave efforts which young men 
have had to make when the women they wished to win were 
happy, industrious workers in some trade requiring skill and 
intense application, and possessed of that kind of beauty of face 
and mind which an earnest life imparts, and which is never seen 
in an idle or frivolous woman ;” or of reporting how “the lover 





thought himself happy when he could for a moment arrest the 
work of the nimble fingers, and win a look from the watchful eyes 
intent upon the work in hand.” ‘These are clearly the notes of 
®& woman interested in an attachment growing under her eyes, 
and possibly in a match she was making up. <A masculine 
essayist, if he had made such observations and entertained a pass- 
ing thought of using them, would probably have reflected that, 
after all, the ‘* grave efforts” of a lover to win his mistress, and his 
lamb-like following of her movements and watching for a glance 
of her eye, were common and not exceptional phenomena. Pos- 
sibly however the statement may be useful in some quarters, as | 
an indication that an industrial and learned education for women | 
does not unsex them. ‘The dear coquettish nature, which imposes | 
grave efforts on a lover and rewards him by occasional glances, | 
remains victorious; the most alarmed about the women of the | 
future may be reassured. | 
Besides the introduction, there appear to us to be three essays in 
the book of an inferior kind. One is Miss Cobbe’s, on “ The 
Final Cause of Woman;” a second, a paper by Jessie Boucherett, 








f Essays, Edited by Josephine | 





* Woman's Work and Woman's Culture. A Serie 
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on ‘* How to Provide for Superfluous Women ;” and a third, on 


‘¢The Teaching of Science,”’—we are thankful to say, by a man 
(Mr. Stuart, M.A.), as we should have been sorry to have hard 
remarks for female essayists alone. ‘These essays are inferior, how- 
ever, in different ways and in different senses. As regards Migs 
Cobbe’s especially, we use the word with reference to what we 
would expect from her and the standard she has raised by her other 
writings, and not with reference to any moderate standard of 
knowledge and literary skill which we would apply to the others. 
The idea which Miss Cobbe sets out with, notwithstanding the 
oddity of her title, is not a bad one. It is to vindicate for women 
equal consideration with men as beings entitled to self-culture, whose 
well-being for themselves, as constituting a fair half of the race, ig 
as much entitled to attention in all political and social arrange- 
ments as the well-being of the other half. From this position she 
criticizes severely and justly the fragmentary view of woman asa 
domestic creature, or as playing some part in the life of mankind 
entirely subsidiary to that of the opposite sex. But she wastes 
time in criticizing the positivist ideal of woman, certainly not the 
pivot round which opinions in this country are crystallizing—that 
ideal being part of the positivist religion, as distinguished from the 
philosophy, which is taking no hold of opinion either here or else- 
where. She overlooks moreover the consideration that the dis- 
cussions in which woman is viewed as a domestic creature, and so 
forth, do not always represent her as subsidiary, or deny her claims 
to fair culture as a human being. The assumption merely is that 
the sexes have and ought to have different parts in the economy of 
life, which is an arguable enough proposition, without any impli- 
cation that woman is subsidiary to man or man subsidiary to 
woman. Miss Cobbe’s paper, in a word, is too slight, though, 
like all her writing, piquant and agreeable to read, and though its 
aim is unquestionably sound. ‘The two papers we put with it, 
and which are inferior in a very different sense, may be briefly 
dismissed. Miss Boucherett’s provision for superfluous women 
is the feeblest of palliatives. It is to stimulate the strong and 
pushing among our young men to emigration, so that there may 
be more work and better pay for those left behind,—consequently 
more marriageable young men, than when all stay at home and 
compete with each other, and fewer men at home engaged in work 
suitable for women. Clearly the case of women will not be soon 
improved if we wait till young men or any other class act in 
making their living upon vague notions of social economy and the 
renunciation of women for themselves. Mr. Stuart, on the teach- 
ing of science, has got hold of the true but common-place notion 
that teaching science implies maiuly the communication of the 
scientific method of observing and reasoning, which he rightly 
argues will be a good mental training for women. But he 
has little to say beyond this, and says everything in the queerest 
manner, the essay being in fact remarkable for its feeble oddities 
of style. Occasionally it reminds us of the mouosyllable books 
on great subjects written for children, which do not always 
make the subject clear; but the monosyllables are used with 
unparalleled awkwardness, and interspersed with such phrases as 
‘a vicious circle of action bended about a preconception,” which, 
we confess, we do not very well make out. ‘The closing sentence 
may perhaps be enough for our readers as a specimen of the 
mixture :— 

“Nor is thero any such large address in the world as the language of 
the stars and created things, to the commonness of which Janguage God 
doth Himself testify through the Psalms, wherein he saith, that there is 
no language, but that their tonguo is heard therein, whose words have 
gone to the end of the world, whereby the heavens, without respect of 
person, declaring the glory of God, do somewhat ease men's minds, 
wrapped in the folds of that misbelief that introspection works, and do 
relieve them, wearied by those woes that oppression doth deliver in entail.” 

We have delayed long what we have to say on the better 
essays, and perhaps left too little space ; but we fancy the inferior 
work is not mixed up wholly by accident—indicates indeed a real 
weakness in the promotion of ‘the demands of women.” ‘There 
is unrest among women, but the objects aimed at are not clearly 
seen, while some of the most active promoters are certainly not the 

hrewdest of their sex, unconsciously putting feeble champions ia 
the front of the battle. At the risk of doing a little injustice to 
some good work, it may have been worth while to exhibit the feet 
of clay, rather than the head of gold. ‘The characteristic of the 
best essays, with hardly an exception, is also perhaps more valu- 
able as an indication than most of the matter they contain—so that 
we feel less conscience-stricken for not giving a minute account of 
them. They almost all deal strongly, and we think successfully, with 
some particular want or grievance of the sex. Miss Jex-ilake, 
for instance, adducea overwhelming evidence for opening the 
profession of medicine to women. The Rev. G. Butler, with 
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considerably less power, still argues very strongly for the | Among others, he observes that Wordsworth is deficient in the 
fitness of women as teachers, though we fancy he is inclined | variety of Shakespeare and the terseness (!) of Thomson, and that 


to assign them too large a share in the work of general 


it would be difficult to show that he possesses ‘* any special mark 


education—the danger of womanishness in boys under petti- of originality due to his individual acquaintance with and observa- 


coat training being at least as women now are, conspicuous. 
Mr. Pearson, again, on some historical aspects of family life, shows 
yery well how current notions and customs about families and 
wives are derived from the tradition of a different social 
state. Mr. Herbert N. Mozley pursues a similar topic with rather 
more legal detail in an essay on “ The Property Disabilities of a 
Married Woman and other Legal Effects of Marriage.” There is 
besides an excellent practical paper by Elizabeth Wolstenholme 
on the education of girls. ‘These all deal with special 
wrongs or defects, and show, we think, the real strength of the 
movement on behalf of women. They have not one grievance 
with many branches requiring the relations of the sexes to be 
altered, hut a variety of grievances which are perfectly hetero- 
geneous, and may be treated in detail. And in this view the 
essays we have described should be useful. They explain com- 
pendiously and forcibly how the whole community suffers by the 
legal nullity of married women, the narrow limits of women’s 
education, and the closing of industrial careers to them for which 
they are perfectly fit. It is to the redress of these wrongs we 
fancy the benefit of the whole agitation will accrue; and what- 
ever the extreme advocates of woman's rights may say, their sex 
will be immensely the gainers. 

There are two wore essays, which we have not yet 
noticed, one by Mr. Boyd-Kinnear, on the ‘ Social Posi- 
tion of Women,” and the other by Miss Julia Wedgwood, on 
“Female Suffrage,” treated as a symbol of the whole claim 
of women to the possession of larger interests and the per- 
formance of public duties. Both papers thus discuss the 
general question, as it is called, and both seek the eleva- 
tion of women by means of the suffrage and equal opportu- 
nities of public life with men. ‘They are ably and strongly 
written, and on the same side; but of the two the lady’s is, to our 
mind, the strongest and most comprehensive. If women are to get 
the suffrage at all, it will be by such masculine advocacy as that of 
Miss Wedgwood. Discarding all question of abstract right, she 
dwells on the expediency of giving women larger interests, and 
the value of the element they would supply to political life. We 
confess we are not convinced, for this reason, that women, through 
education and the larger opening of industrial careers, may acquire 
indefinitely wider interests than they have now, and may help in 
Politics where they can usefully do so,—as guardians of the poor, 
for instance,—without the suffrage and without the whole field 
being open to them, which would be attended by disadvantages 
Miss Wedgwood does not consider. We have discussed the point 
so recently, that we need not repeat our arguments, and only point 
out here where the opposite case, though very strongly put, breaks 
down. The essay would be much better worth printing as a 
separate pamphlet, than a good deal which has been written and 
made a noise on the subject. 





NATURE-STUDY.* 
“ Hunpreps of volumes,” says Mr. Dircks, ‘ have been written 
professing to enlighten us ou the subject of nature, without ad- 
vancing a single available process to attain the desired end ;” and 
he feels confident, on the other hand, that if this method of study 
be adopted, the student will speedily acquire ‘‘a vast store of 
original and novel information.” What, then, is this new method 
of ** Nature-Study ” which the author undertakes to expound in 
the volume before us? After a careful perusal of the book, we 
confess ourselves unable tosay. Mr. Dircks complains, again, that 
no system has been presented to the poet for his regular and dili- 
gent study of natural phenomena, and he even goes so far as to 
assert that the particular knowledge which should take the 
first place in his education, “ giving him an acquaintance with 
and ability to acquire and apply instruction derived from the pure 
fount of nature itself, is unknown, and has not hitherto been so 
much as attempted.” Remarks like these make one curious to 
know what Mr. Dircks has discovered of which the student has up 
to this hour been ignorant, and it may perhaps save the reader's 
time and patience if we attempt to give him as briefly as possibly 
an outline of the volume. It consists of twelve chapters and more 
than 400 pages. In the introduction the writer dwells upon the 
lack of system to which we have already alluded, gives a variety of 
ciritical extracts, and ventures himself upon a few critical remarks. 





s Nature-Study ; or, the Art of attaining those Excellencies in Poetry and Eloquence 
which are mainly dependent on the Manifold Influences of Universal Nature. By Henry 


Direks, 0.K., LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.B.S.L. London: Moxon, Long, and Co., 1369. 
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tion of Nature,”—an unfortunate remark truly, since on another 
page of the same chapter we read that Wordsworth was “ un- 
questionably Nature’s own first best poet.” In the second chapter 
we find a number of extracts and loose criticisms, but also two or 
three remarks which seem to afford a clue to the object of the 
work. ‘From the experience of the poet as conveyed through his 
literary practice, we may hope,” says Mr. Dircks, “ to arrange a 
critical code of rules constituting an absolute system, based on the 
soundest principles ;” and again he says, ‘‘ It is from literary stores 
thus amassed from age to age, that man may best acquire a system 
of Nature-Study.” 

In chapter iii. the author reiterates his former statements with 
regard to the lack of that which he proposes to supply, observes 
that generalization is the first step in nature-study, and goes on 
to show by a comical method of illustration what no one ever 
doubted, that the infusion into ordinary language of expressions 
associated with natural objects gives rise to a metaphorical style 
of speech and writing. In proof of this, we have some pages of 
what may be called skeleton extracts from the writings of 
Macaulay, Moore, Carlyle, Dickens, and the Prime Minister, after 
the following fashion :—‘* Old —night — walking —summer — 
morning—fields and lanes—days or weeks—the country—after 
dark—heaven—I love its light—it sheds upon the earth—any 
creature living—fallen—the glare and hurry of broad noon—a 
glimpse of passing faces—the light of —night—day—air-built,”—. 
and soon. ‘The words we have selected are part of a long extract 
of isolated phrases from the Old Curiosity Shop, and form, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dircks, ‘‘ direct draughts from nature.” 

We pass over chapter iv., which is on ‘ Proverbs,” ancient and 
modern, including “ proverbial philosophy,” and turn to the twonext 
chapters, which are devoted to descriptive poetry. ‘They consist, 
for the most part, of a copious selection of extracts ‘‘ arranged 
under two divisions,—(1), celestial, the heavens and all belong- 
ing thereto,—(2), terrestrial, the earth and all mundane things,” 
but also of a few profoundly original remarks, as, for example, 
that ‘* every poet has his own particular mode of treatment, just 
as Darwin was unlike Shakespeare, and Thomson unlike Darwin.” 
Or the following :—‘ We have heard it asserted that poetry cannot 
be written on the rules of geometry, and we are firmly convinced 
that such is the fact.” After taking a comprehensive glance at 
“the heavens above and the earth beneath, land and water, the 
vegetable and the mineral kingdoms, the seasons in all their chang- 
ing aspects and characteristic phenomena,” Mr. Dircks under- 
takes to consider human nature, which, he justly observes, is ‘* an 
interminable study.” Yet by the help of a score of poets he 
ranges over it in thirty-five pages. The next division of the 
work is devoted to extracts from Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Ossian, Wordsworth, and ‘Tennyson, from Lord Derby’s Homer, 
and from the Old Testament, and at the close of the chapter the 
compiler remarks that the passages devoted to comparison and 
meditation are twice as many as those embodying association and 
reflection. Chapter ix. is headed “ Imagination and Fancy,” and 
consists almost wholly of familiar quotations, ‘‘ arranged under 
the heads of—Universe Physical, Social, Metaphysical, Literary, 
Religious, Moral, and Political.” Chapter x. is ‘*‘ On Negative 
Views of Nature.” Chapter xi. contains miscellaneous observa- 
tions, but none that are significant enough to be worth quoting, 
and in the final chapter the writer undertakes ‘to adduce from 
this large digest of poetical materials some practical method of 
Nature-Study.” Here, then, we may reasonably expect to find a 
key to the whole work; but with the exception of some obvious 
remarks which no one will care to dispute, and a little innocent 
advice chiefly remarkable for its simplicity, we meet with nothing 
here to justify Mr. Dircks’s assertion that he has discovered a new 
method of studying nature. 

That the poet should be conversant with books, but still more 
conversant with the varied aspects of nature; that there is a wide 
difference between the study of nature for scieutific purposes and 
for purposes of poetry, that the better informed the student is the 
beiter will be the ultimate result, that imagination and fancy are 
‘‘ indispensable to the very existence” of poetry, that from * first 
to last nature is one grand mystery,” that the student should keep 
a common-place book, these and a number of similar platitudes 
serve to fill up that portion of the volume which is not occupied 


j by extracts. Indeed, wherever Mr. Dircks is original we are forced 
j to dissent from his opinions, as when he says, ‘ It never seems to 
shave been ever so remotely suspected hitherto that imagination 
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and fancy were capable of receiving any peculiar aid from the 
study of external nature,”—an incredibly foolish remark, which is 
contradicted again and again in his own volume, leads us to ask 
whether Mr. Dircks knows anything of the subject upon which he 
has undertaken to write: or, again, when he observes that of all 
writers of prose, poets are most likely to employ an inflated style 
of composition, and * are in continual danger of degenerating into 
poetical prose,” as though the men who possessed the greatest 
command of language and the most intelligent perception of its 
beauty were the most likely to degrade it. 

On the whole, all that we can gather from this singular book is 
that the student should study nature for himself, that he should 
generalize and particularize, and how he is to do this we must leave 
Mr. Dircks to say,—that it is from literature he can best acquirea 
system of nature-study ; and, on the contrary, that he must seek 
for it in the world around him, since little is to be learned by books, 
and that the usages of poetry can alone prescribe the laws and limits 
of poetry. 

Towards the close of the work Mr. Dircks remarks that ‘ his 
instruction can go beyond recommending the same course of 
delineation of the heavens, the earth, man, and all animate creation, 
as that which has been found from the earliest to the present 
period of our history to subserve all the purposes of language 
in communicating our thoughts, impressions, and sentiments in 
reference to ourselves and the universe.” We believe Mr. Dircks 
is right, but then for what purpose was this bulky volume com- 
piled, and what becomes of the new system of nature-study which 
he professes to have discovered? We may remark, in conclusion, 
that the work is adorned with a portrait of the author, and that it 
is dedicated to Lord Houghton, * poet, philosopher, and statesman, 
the modern Mecenas of literature, and one of its most profound 
critics.” 


eat ee 

A History of the Early Church. By the Rev. J. Pryce, M.A. (Long- 
mans. )—This is a manual, written from the point of view of a High 
Churchman, but moderate in tone, and fairly comprehensive and philo- 
sophical. Mr. Pryco has taken pains to compress much valuable infor- 
mation into a small space. His first chapter deals with the history, his 
second with the constitution of the Church. In the latter we notice the 
translation of a very interesting document, the Liturgy of St. James, 
one of the things from which we get a more practical acquaintance 
with the tono of thought in the Church than from almost any other 
source. The fault that we have to find with Mr. Pryce is that his 
knowledge is not always of the nowest. We do not underrate, for 
instance, the Vindicie Ignatiane of Bishop Pearson, but the authority 
on the subject of the genuineness of tho epistles is unquestionably Dr. 
Cureton. And we do not think, again, that a thorough study of the 
history of the time would lead to the conclusion that “ Marcus Aurelius 
persecuted the Christians with a cruelty which equalled that of Nero.” 
A vigorous prince, had he been minded to do so, would have repeated 
the persecutions of Southern Gaul all over the Empire. 

Only an Earl. By the Countess Pisani. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Tho reader will not, at all events, complain that these 
volumes are scantily provided with incident. On the contrary, events 
of the most harrowing kind abound. When, for instance, a most fright- 
ful complication of interests and duties has been brought about, the 
hero, among other things, being in love with one young lady and bound 
by his sense of honour to run off with another, an earthquake cuts, so to 
speak, the knot, and wo find ourselves left with “ only an Earl” above 
ground. Here we are irresistibly reminded of the romance in which all 
the characters die from overeating themselves with stewed lampreys. 
A fire on board ship soon afterwards leads us to anticipate another 
general clearance ; here, indeed, we are disappointed, but find a partial 
consolation afterwards in the murder of a monk by an abbess and the 
suicide of the murderess. And so the story ends with bringing us back 
to the two characters to which it originally introduced us, and their two 
children. We are permitted to hope that these two were satisfactorily 
married, and helped to replenish a world whose population had been 
seriously diminished to bring about their happiness. We presume that 
the Countess Pisani is of English birth. She attributes to one of her 
characters a belief more common among English people than among 
foreigners, that the English language is free from “invariable rules.” 
Thus we find the rule of the relative and antecedent varied to admit 
this construction. “Poor trusting child, who knoweth so little of thine 
own whereabouts!” The same cause will not account for the remarkable 
expression that “the Baron of Oppido supported on his maternal arm one 
of these beings,” &c. A residence under a more glowing sky than our 
own was needed, doubtless, to produce this remarkable image,—“ She 
looked at him with eyes that, through her tears, seemed charcoal at the 


book, which may, we trust, do something towards the object for which 
Lord Cawdor has put it togetber, the improvement of the dwellings of 
the agricultural poor. It contains ground-plans and elevations of the 
cottages to be built, specifications, and bills of quantitios. The caleula- 
tions are made on the basis of prices prevailing in Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire; but they represent, approximately at least, the average 
cost. Plan No. 2 represents a cottage containing a kitchen, three bad. 
rooms, varying in size from 12 x 12 to 10 x 8, anda pantry 8 x 4. 
This would cost £72 5s. 10d. To this haulage, &c., must bo added, say, 
£25, and for the prico of the land, of which there might be the eighth of 
an acre, £10, The return in the way of rent, which could not exceed, 
taking the average amount of agricultural wages, £3 per annum, would 
give but a small interest on this capital; but the real benefit to the land- 
owner is determined by other considerations, chiefly by the difference 
that he must find between a demoralized and a self-respecting popula- 
tion. Plan No. 6 shows a double cottags, the cost of each half of which 
would be something about £140, the accommodation supplied being a 
kitchen and pantry and small bedroom on the ground-floor, and four bed- 
rooms on the floor above. We very much wish that Lord Cawdor had 
given the particulars of No. 8, which he says has been found a convenient 
arrangement for a smaller farm-house, and which might, we fancy, be 
found useful by persons who are looking for the great desideratum of a 
cheap house near London. 

Married. By Mrs. T. C. Newby. 3 vols. (Newby.)—Mrs. Newhy 
tells us in her first volume how her heroine came to be married, and in 
her second and third how, being married, she behaved herself. The 
attempt to enter this great region of life, which most novelists wholly 
ignore, is always praiseworthy, and Mrs. Newby makes it with some 
success. The difficulty is to create an interest without having recourse 
to unedifying excitements. Mrs. Newby’s heroine begins by solving the 
problom of keeping house on £200 a year, and does it with an eas 
which we regard with admiring envy. Fortunately for her, but unfor- 
tunately for readers who would gladly profit by her experience, a hand- 
some fortune come, to her before sho has the opportunity of applying to 
her powers the trying test of half-a-dozen children. After this we are 
provided with a more romantic interest. She becomes jealous of her 
husband, and so brings a serpent into her economical Eden. The story 
is told simply, the characters talk the natural language of living people 
rather than of books, and though there is nothing that can be called a 
real plot, the story may be followed with interest. Allowing it to be a 
law of nature that a story of this kind must be padded out into three 
volumes, we have no serious fault to find with it. 

The Theory of Ocular Defects and of Spectacles. From the German of 
Dr. Hermann Scheffler. By Robert B. Carter, F.R.C.S. (Longmans,)— 
This book is of too technical a character to be discussed in these columns, 
but we may briefly call the attention of our readers to its contents. It 
is a recent, or at all events recently applied, discovery in medical science 
that there are defects in the eyes other than the weaknesses of variou 
organs in them; that, to use popular language, they may be out ? 
focus, and that these defects may be remedied by peculiarly-constructed 
glasses. A case has come under the writer's own observation in which 
the patient suffered from what appeared to be weakness of sight, and 
was treated, there being no visible cause, for depression or general weak- 
ness of health, till it was discovered by an eminent oculist that there 
was something wrong, so to speak, in the arrangement of the eyes. 
Glasses were constructed to remedy the defect, and the sight was imme- 
diately restored. It is perfectly certain that there aro numbers of per- 
sons who still suffer in this respect from the not inexcusable ignorance 
of their medical attendants. 

Occupations of a Retired Life, by Edward Garrett (Strahan), 
has reached a second edition. It is a ploasant story, which would be 
better perhaps without its controversial tinge, of a City merchant, who 
retires to his native place, and helped by a shrewd, practical sistor— 
the best-drawn character in the book—occupies his retired life with 
the functions of a local providence, restoring churches, building parson- 
ages and village hospitals, and generally setting men and things to rights. 

Sermons.— The Son of Man: Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. By Frank Coulin, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Coulin 
is a minister of the National Church of Geneva. His sermons are of the 
French type, and written with a rhetorical power which often rises into 
eloquence. The translator is perfectly right in saying that he has in a 
singular degree tho power of giving a new interest to old truths by new 
combinations and a happy style of illustration. We give a specimen of 
his manner :—“ Another time what is that I see? The Master is sitting 
in the midst of his disciples ; He is teaching, and an attentive crowd are 
hanging upon his words. Some mothers (they are the same everywhere, 
and have but one idea) agree to break their ranks, pushing their little 
ones before them; they wish to present them to Him. This naturally 
causes a disturbance. The disciples reprove these indiscreet women. 
Jesus interferes. It is said that Ho was much displeased. ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not!’ ... . Happy parents 
who are preparing for the nuptials of your sons and daughters ; happy 
mothers who gaze upon your firstborn in the cradle with those far- 
reaching thoughts of the hearts, do you not shudder at the bare idea of 





moment of conversion into diamonds.” That would, indeed, be an inter-; what would be wanting in the Gospel without the narrative of the 
esting sight, particularly if one could seo the process completed. 
Cottage Plans. By the Earl of Cawdor. (Ridgway.)—A very useful 


marriage in Cana of Galilee, or that of the blessing of little children? . . . 
I have already spoken of the unexpected and surprising grace of His 
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oe with little children, that touchstone of true natures ? What might | 
not be said of His relations with women, that touchstone of pure natures ? 
Do you know that He counted among his friends some of the chiefs of | 
the people, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathoa, at the same time that | 
He was taunted with his novel and boneficont relations with publicans 

and sinners. Who, I ask, did Ho exclude from his society? Who did 
He despise? With whom did He find himself ill at ease? Who was 
too degraded for this Being so pure, or too vulgar for this Being so noble? 
or too great for this Being so humble, or too insignificant for this Boing so 
sublime ?” The reader will have noticed the strange grammar of * Who 
didhe exclude?” Faults of this kind often disfigure the translation, which 
otherwise gives the flow of language very successfully. Another 
defect is the frequent use of French words. We find cortege and élite 
on one page. The use of such words would be considered an intolerable 
affectation in the pulpit, and that is the rule which the translator 
should have observed. The book is well worth possessing. The 
History of Balaam, by the Rev. W. Roberts (Elliot Stock). The subject 
is somewhat unduly drawn out in the five discourses which the author 
has constructed out of it. But they are sonsible sermons, fairly liberal 
in thought, and altogether of more than averago merit. We can also 
speak well, on the whole, of Zriumph, a volume of discourses by the 
Rev. George Philip, M.A. (Nimmo); but Mr. Philip ought to have 
known that the 7T7Aim@ ypaujoure of Galatians v. 11 docs not mean 
“large epistles.”——~We have also received a third edition of Discourses 
of Daily Duty and Daily Care, by John Page Hopps (Whitfield). | 
Together with the preceding, we may mention Catechesis, by the Bishop 
of St. Andrew's (Rivington), a manual for candidates for confirmation, | 
High Church in tone, but free from any extravagance. Christ in the 
Pentateuch, by Henry 1. Brown (Partridge), is an elaborate treatise on 
the analogies between the ceremonies, &c., of the Mosaic ritual and the 
truths of Christianity. The subject is susceptible of a reasonable treat- 
ment, which it does not receive from the present writer. What could | 
be more degrading and Indicrous than to say that the badgers’ skins | 
used in the construction of the Tabernaclo represented “the outward 
aspect of Christ, as having neither form nor comeliness to the natural 
heart”? This is sheer nonsense ; a badger’s skin is more comely than 
a goat’s skin. 

Portry.—Zihe Three Fountains with other Verses. By the Author of | 
“The Afterglow.” (Longmans.)—The author calls his principal poem | 
a“ faéry epic.” It is written with some power, especially powor of | 
description, but there is scarcely sufficient mastery of versification. 
The occurrence of words obviously introduced for the sake of the rhyme 
is a frequent causo of offencs. But the greatest blemish is the humor- 
ous element, the writer continually mistaking the hideous for the 
The episode of the dragonnoss, of whom we are told that 

















grotesque. 
“her nose was vivid green, her bashful eyes were scarlet,” is an in- 
stance in point. On the whole, we prefer the shorter poems. Here is a | 
pretty little song :— 
* Citron-shaded by the fountain, 
Weeping, weeping, sits Lili; 
For Yacoob is on the mountain 
Which o’erhangs the purple sea ; | 
And there's war upon the mountain, 
All above the purple sea. 


“ Every sound suggests the battle, 
As the land wind sinks and swells, | 
Though ‘tis but an infant's ratile, | 
And the tinkling of the bells ; 
‘Hush! O nurse, ob hush the rattle, 
And the tinkling of the bells.’ 
* Yet the silence is depressing,— 
‘Tis the silence of the dead ; 
And she clasps her babe, caressing 
Glowing cheek and golden head, 
‘Ah! that I were now caressing 
His dear cheek and golden head! 
“* Vet though my dear love be missing, 
Here I hold his counter-part! 
Mid her weeping and her kissing, 
A swift footstep makes her start ; 
Oh the weeping and the kissing, 
As he clasps her to his heart!” 


—Sleep Scenes, or Dreams of a Laudanum-Drinker. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.)—These are fairly written verses, but thore is nothing 
very wonderful about them, nothing like the dreams which De Quincey 
describes as having come to him after laudanum. The strangest thing | 
about them is the frenzied way in which they speak of woman. Tho 
author is more misogynist than Euripides. He bursts out :— 


“ And why, Disposer of the Universe, 
Hast thou within so lovely a disguise | 
Hidden such misery and such deceit ?” 


And again,— 
“It were well | 


The Serpent spake to woman, for he knew H 


R OYAL POLYT! 


Most like a serpent is a woman's heart! 
To the goneral reader he addresses this polite invitation to share his 
visions :— 

* Like an inferior beast whom I despise, 

Grovel and listen.” 
On the whole, we would scarcely advise the reader to accept it. 
visions are not worth listening to, much less grovelling for. 
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Gerok (K.), Palm Leaves, translated by Brown, 12m0 .............ce00000* (Strahan) 60 
Glen (W. C.), The Poor-Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, 

BED necorescentvesvensssvesssestansevvtansniqne oe (Shaw & Sons) 2 6 
Hazlitt (W.), Lectures on the English Poets, eee (Bell & Daldy) 1 6 
Johnston (K.), Outline Atlas, 30 Mz UPS, L2MO sreveereeererserseseneeesseretees (Johnston) 16 

: Lewis (H.), The English Language, its Grammar and History, 12mo (Stanford) 3 0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Miss Marjoribanks, 12M0  ........cccecceceeeeeeeseee (W. Blackwood) 2 0 
Our Nurse's Picture-Book, 4to “ (Routledge) 5 0 
Pasfoct (A) Tremaete, OF B90 ccccvcescrsescovevsecccssensetooseso ses (Tinsley) 10 6 
Sala (G. A.), Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 12mo.,..(C. H. Clarke) 2 0 
Secrets of the Cloister, 12M0............ccscceseeeeeeeeeeeees (C. H. Clarke) 1 6 
Todd (J.), Hints and Thoughts for Christians, 12mo ..... eoveseoceconcoes (Bemrose) 2 6 
Todd (J.), Nuts for Boys to Crack, 12mo ia (Bemrose) 26 

(Routledge) 3 6 
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| Years’ Writing for Seven Days’ Reading, by William Alfred Gibbs 
(Moxon), has reached a second edition. It is a sermon addressed to 
“ Maidens fair 
Who stand in dangerous dear relationship 
To stripling cousins growing into men," 
and enforces the doctrine that cousins ought not to marry; a subject 
on which, doubtless, much may be said, but which is more suitable for 
prose than verse.——The Creation, Fall of Man, and other Poems. (Ben- 
nett.)—This is a volume containing some fair verses, which appear, 
however, to less advantage than they might, because they are so ob- 
viously unequal to their subjects. ——We cannot say so much for /Zymns 
on the Epistles, by R. D. Harris. (Phillipson.) It is impossible to be 
tolerant whon we see such grand words put into rhymes that are little 
if at all better than doggerol. H. E. R., who writes and publishes 
Freaks, Follies, Fancies, and Fashions, may be sure that ho will not 
mend any of the social wrongs which move him to wrath by writing 
verses about thom which are always incoherent, and sometimes, we feel 
constrained to say, indecent. ——The Golden Fleece, by 11 Errante (True- 
love), is apparently meant for an imitation of Don Juan. Happily it is 
almost unintelligiblo..—A little volume, ona, by Wade Robinson 
(Moffat), shows considerable promise. On the sonnets, indeed, of which 
the volume mainly consists, we cannot bestow very high praise. Diffi- 
culties are attractive to the young, and the sonnet is, therefore, a 
favourito model. And it has its advantages, this perhaps above all, that 
it is a great help to compression; but it requires more skill than an un- 
practised writer can command. Here is a sonnet that has a thought in 
it and some power of language, but offends because the mechanical 
difficulties are not fully overcome :— 
“On Law. 
“ God in the gray beginning did ordain 
His laws His servants. Each an ancient thing, 
Sits in his own domain a vassal king, 
And reigns within the universal reign. 
Here is the power that cares, the powers that kills ; 
No empty promises, no feeble slips, 
No blowing-out of doom thro’ thunder lips, 
To spend its terrors moaning in the hills. 
Here is the rule which knows not haste or pause, 
Pity or bribe, nor sways with doubts and fears ; 
Here is the vast machinery of the years ; 
Aud he who madly breaks the eternal laws, 
Not them breaks, dreadful with wide-flashing steels, 
But breaks himself among the slow resistless wheels.” 


We prefer, on the whole, the other poems. We give two stanzas from 
the “ Foreign Grave :"— 


“Small strip of unremembered mould, 

No tears bedew its lonely bound ; 
It folds away in alien ground 

What we again shall never fold. 

And when we bow to meet the call 
From hollow glooms, it will not be 
To stretch our quiet bones with thee— 

The world between us, we shall fall 


“ And sleep: unless thro’ wind or bird 
Or other chance of chanceful fate 
Some atoms of our ashes met, 

With all the kindred in them stirred, 
Shall heave, in leaf or blossom moved, 
On sighings of a summer day, 
Aad dream of summers far away, 
And us together, O Beloved !" 








| “ The Cross on the Deck,” which we would gladly quote, is another fine 
| thing. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Barrington (Sir J.), Personal Sketches of His Own Times, 2 vols ... 





Publishers— 3d 
(Routledge) 18 0 













































Willis (N. P.), Poetical Works, 12mo 














Royal 1 18mo, cloth extra, 2s, free by post, 2s 2d. 
G IVE BREAD, GAIN LOVE. By Miss Mereyarp, Author 
tT of the “ Life of Wedgwood.” 
L ondon: WILLIAM Teaa, Faneves lane, Cheapside. 





ECHNIC is open from 12 to 5 and from 7 to 
10. The “Great Lightning Inductorium”™ in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admission, Is. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London, 








_C3O 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. - of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 


ears. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore strect, London, W. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery !ane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 64, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.009, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Onutsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 4s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
ierms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........0.0 * 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux).. 
5,—Dessert Claret..,(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. _ 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Pelfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


a vintage 1867, at 14s per 
w 








dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
shite wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 





LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 
ase ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


w FL ANDAULUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 





MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


- Ww ORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S 





PILLS.— 

Flatulency, Constipation.—So many persons 
suffer from these diseases that a description of them is 
unneces-ary, though a knowledge of the means of cure 
is invaluable. The recommendation to take Holloway's 
Pills for the cure of disordered digestion will be repaid 
with gratitude by all who give them a single trial. No 
medicine will so safely and speedily restore a deranged 
stomach or a torpid liver to order. No other prepara- 
tion will so effectually and healthily conduct digestion 
so that spasms, flatulency, and other torments of 
dyspepsia cannot by any possibility arise, or if present 
will soon be cured. The power of these Pills in 1:emov- 


ing acidity of the stomach, sick head-ache, biliousness, 
diarrhoa, dysentery, and debility is wonderful. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRs. 
1 


VENNING and CoO.,, of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 590 each, 
Price 57s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 

















VXCELLENT BEEF TEA, for 254 a 


Pint. 

Ask for LTEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT, 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose s‘gnature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, an | other Governments, 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many yeurs, signed * £/izabeth Lazenby.” 





years SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &e. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and willthank you to send 
per G.W, Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 
pease SEA SALT.— 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit [ have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


Fagen SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigoratiug properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in full activity, Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 56lb., 8s, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


YAUCK.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


| Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; 7 





| 
KITCHEN 
and CHIMNEY. 


4 ENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE - IRONS, 

PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested 
before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM s 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney. 
Pieces, Fire-[rons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmauship, ae 

Black Register Stoves, 8s to £9 5s. 

Bright ditto, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £33 
10s. ~ 

Bronzed Fenders, 3s 94 to £5 12s. 

Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18, 

Chimney-Pieces, from £1 8s to £100. 

Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 10s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


iy Meee S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Cat vlogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Ilus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Disu COVERS, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, 


CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TorLeT Ware, 






Stroves and FENDERS, IroN and Brass Bep 
MARBLE CHIMY -PIECES, STEADS, 

KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Brn-Hang- 
LAMPS, INGS, 


Bep-RoomM Casinet Frr- 
NITURE, 
TURNERY Goops, 


GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

UkNs and KETTLEs, 
TABLE CUTLERY, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CLOCKS, &e., &e. &ec. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, 2 7 
4 Newman street; 4, 5 








5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548, For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaraateed to 
stand perfectly. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
[PILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s,, with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 


ENTISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKELL, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” *“ Pure Dentistry,” 
* Dental Surgery,” and * Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps. 


4 BAGEREANT &8O A P.— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. ° 


4 IELD'S 





PURE “SPERMACETI” 

SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emo!- 
lient action of which is well known, an‘ it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids, 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

7HILE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplicd by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d 
yostage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

{LAS TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4) &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
ad are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
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QUITABLE LIFE OFFICE. | 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
~~ 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
B Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. | 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 


Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on |! 


for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


~ . 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


deposit 









OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, aud an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No., 16 Pall Mall, Loudon. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Inco ne. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained atthe Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


YT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
‘ and COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SEASON will commence on Friday, 
October Ist. 

Students can reside within the Hospital 
subject to the College regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or 
College application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. Morrant Baker, the Resident Warden ; 
or at the Museum or Library. 








it PERIAL 





walls, 


\ EDICAL EDUCATION for 
4 WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years, in one of the Universities 
open to Women, and to be awarded by competitive 
examination, are offered to Women who desire to enter 
the Medica! Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley street, Portman square, London. 






* Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
® improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Fe" POURISTS and for AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL’'S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d, 





Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £25 0 
Angola Suits do. do. «a wee 
NICOLUS NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 


TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN, 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold strest. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


Qs’ ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
{CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Snow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 





7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, 

and will be sent free of charge on application to J, W. 
ingham, Esq., King’s College, London, putting tho 

| word * Prospectus " outside the cover. 


Yuk LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCUMITZ, Ph.D., 
D. F.RS.E., late Rector of the High School of 
iburgh, 
he New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
commencement of the autumn term, on the [sth of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies, 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on 
application to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
| of the International Edneation Society (Limited), No. 
\ 24 Old Bond street, London, W. 
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| [ ULWICH COLLEGE UNDER- 
MASTERSHIP.—SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 


The Governors wish it to be understood that, in 
electing to the vacant Under-Mastership of the Upper 
School, they will not have regard solely to Classical 
attainments, but that they will have regard also to the 
fitness of duly qualified Candidates for taking part in 
the Modern studies of the School, 

The emoluments of the Under-Muaster consists of a 
fixed stinend of £250 per annum; Capitation Fees, 
which will amount to a further sum of £712 10s per 
annum, upon the increase of the School to 350 Boys; 
and a Residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, 

None but Candidates of first-rate pretensions, or such 
as have taken First-Class Honours at one of the Univer. 
sities, need apply. 

Copies of the original advertisement, and particulars 
of the duties and emoluments of the office, can be ha 
on «application by letter to the Clerk, to whom all 
Testimonials must be forwarded on or before the Ist 
of October. By order, 

RICHARD J. DENNED 


Dulwich College, London, S.E., August 9, 1869. 
vn 


| EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
> 48 and 49 Bedford square, Lond on. 
The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
SUBJECTS AND PROFESSORS. 
Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 
English Language and Literature—J. W. Hales, Esq., 
M.A, Cantab, 
French Language and Literature. 
German Language and Literature—Dr. Buchheim, 
Prof. of German in King’s Coll., London. 
Geography. 
Harmony—J. Hullah, Esq., Prof. in King's Coll., 
London. 
History, Ancient and Modern—S. R. Gardiner, Esq., 
B.A. Oxon. 
History of Fine Art. 
Italian Language and Literature—Signor C. de Tivoli. 
Latin—E. S. Beoesly, Esq., M.A. Oxon., Prof. of 
History in University Coll, London. 
Logic or Mental Philosophy. 
Mathematics: Algebra and Geometry. 
Ditto, Arithmetic—A. Sonnenschein, Esq. 
Natural Philosophy—William J. Russell, Ph.D. 
Natural Sciences—A. H. Burgess, Esq., M.A. Edin. 
Vocal Musie—J. Hullah, Esq., assisted by J. Banister, 
Ss. 
Instrumental Musie—Johu Jay, Esq. 
The Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be 
held the beginning of October. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
L 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 
(Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
(ler Royal Highness the PRINcEss of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bisuor of LONDON, 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
COMMITTEE OF PROFRSSORS., 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doe, 
The Rey. W. Benham, A.K.C.L, 
The Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
The Rev. 'T. A. Cock, M.A. 
The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
John Hullah, 
Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
W. Cave Thomas, 
G,. Toseani. 
Henry Warren. 
Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 











, Clerk to the Governors. 
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Patrons 
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tion is given in vocal and instrumenta! music to pupils 
attending at least one class. 

A class in Greek and conversation classes in modern 
languages will be formed on the entry of six names for 
each Class, 


Arrangements are made for receiving boarders. 





examination held at Midsummer, and prospectuses, 
with full particulars as to fees, scholarships, classes, 
&c., may be had on application to Miss Milward, at the 
College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

( UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

13 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 

Assistant—Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the School will RE-OPEN on 
Monday, September 27, Pupils are received from the 
age of flve upwards. Arrangements are made for 
boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be 
had on application to Miss Milward, at the College 
Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





A 


and well told. 


The Minister's Wife. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, 
Ursula is an attractive heroine, admir- 
All the characters are life-like.”— 


By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A powerful and vigorously-written 


ably depictod, 
Athenwuin, 


story. The 


characters are drawn with rare skill "—Daily News, 


The 


By 


The characters 


Vicar’s Courtship. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols, 
“This novel is thoroughly readable, 


of Amy Robinson and Julia Beauflower have the charm 


| and energy of life."—Athenwum, 


‘iN 








Term ou MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. Individual instrue- | y 


| post free 19 stamps each. 


| roa 
Music. 
Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards, | 


| Helen's First Love. 


SLAKE. 3 vols. (August 27. 
Iicnrst and BLACKeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
With Map, post Svo, 6s 6d, 

URRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, and WORCESTERSHIRE: in- 
eluding Cireneester, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Stroud, 
lewkesbury, Hereford, Ledbury, Bromyard, Leomins- 
ter, Ross, Worcester, Malvern, Stourbridge, Kidder- 
minster, Dudley, Dfoitwich, Bromsgrove, Evesham, 
&e., Ke. 


HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 


i CATHEDRAL. With 16 Ulustrations, Post 
Svo, 28 Gd. 


HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
P CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. Post 


Svo, 2s 6d. 


4. 
HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 7 Illustrations. Post 
Svo, 2s 6d. 


5. 
rNHE THREE CHOTRS: 
_ the CATHEDRALS of GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, and WORCESTER. Complete in One Volume. 
With 38 Illustrations, Post S8vo, 8s 6d, 
JOuUN Murray, Albemarle street. 
NEW WORK by Sir JAMES CLARK, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, 
M.D., D.C.L. Comprising a Sketch of the 
Treatment of the Insane in wee and America. By 
Sir James CLARK, Bart., K.C.B., M_D., FBS. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
POPULAR EDITION of * The PERCY ANECDOTES.” 
In crown 8vo, picture boards, price 1s, postage 2d. 
rPUE PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected 

and edited by RevBEN and SHOLTo Percy, With 
a preface by John Timbs, F.S.A. No, 1, containing 
Humanity—Benefleence—E!oquence—Patriotism, 
FrepericK Warnes and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden, 





OBERT COCKS and CO”S NEW 
MUSIC.—The HOLY FAMILY, — Admired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated composers. 
Arranged, for the pianoforte as solos and duets, with 
(ad. lib.) accompaniments for flute, violin, and violon- 
cello, by W. H.CALLCOTT. Six books, each 5s ; piano 
duets, each 6s; accompaniments, Is each; all at half- 
price, with an extra stamp for postage. 

Madame Patey will sing, at the Norwich Festival, 
Mr. Gatty’s new song, O FAIR DOVE! O FOND 
DOVE! 

A MOTHER'S VISIT. Song. Words and Music by 
A. 8S. Gatty. Dedicated to his Mother. 

THE OWL. Song. Words by Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate ; Music by R. A. Gatty, 

BOBBIE! BOBBIE! New Comic Song. Written 
and composed by A. S. Gatty, Each 3s; free by post 
19 stamps each. 

GEMS selected from the WORKS of the GREAT 
ASTERS, transcribed for the pianoforte by Geo, F. 
st, both sacred and secular; in 72 books, 3s each; 
A catalogue of the same may 
be had gratis and post free. Also, just issued, fifth 
edition of Mr, West's “ Questions on the Theory of 
Free by post for 15 stamps, 

London: Published only by his publishers, Messrs. 





Ww 





| Rovert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street, 


The Annual Report, containing the results of the | 





_— LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestpeNt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this 





| Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 


| 


| 


Modern Literature, in various languages, 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 


| £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six, oe 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. . 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 


Cloth, 5s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF ENGLAND. 
By W. C BENNETT. 


FROM THE “ ATHEN-EUM.” 
“These Ballads are spirited and stirriag—such are 


Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal John’ (the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a spec ially good 
Coming to more modern time s, 


ballad, 
Wellington,’ 


* Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly told story. 
*Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ° are excellently well said and | sung. 


to all who have British blood in their veins, Mr. Benuett's contribution will be welcome, 


will leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 


TO A BALLAD HISTORY 


‘The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ 


Paternoster row. 





| The BRITISH ASSOCIATION at EXETER, 

| With Map, post Svo, 10s, 

MCERAX'S HANDBOOK for 

PB. TRAVELLERS in DEVON and CORN WALL, 

| including Exeter, Ifracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Daw. 
lish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, 

| Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land's 


End, & 
vi URRAY’S li ANDBOOK for 
TRAVELLERS in WILTS, DORSET, ana 
| SOMERSET—ineluding Salisbury, Chippenham, Wey- 


‘Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston | mouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &, 
With Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 10s. 
‘The Deeds of 3 
As a book of ballads interesting »p ne NY r 
Mr. Bennett's Ballads N URRAY'S HAN DBOOK to the 


CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exe- 

ter, Wells, Rochester, 
, With Illustrations, 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Canterbury, and Chichester, 
2 vols. crown 8vo0, 24s 
Albemarle street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an E xploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PeTuericx. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢. 3 vols. (This day. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &¢ 
3 vols. 
The CRUST 
“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 


Gray, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE a Novel. 


By the Earl 
of DESART. In 2 vols, 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. 
J. M. Cares, Author of “ The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE. By the Author of “ Olive 
Vareoe.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
By 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. 


STIRLING. In 2 yols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. In 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: In 1 vol. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of “Cometh Up as 


a Flower.” 2s, (This day. 
MAURICE DERING, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. SANS MERCI. 
The ROCK AHEAD. The WATERD: - E NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. BLACK SHEE 
MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOU R. 
The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 


and the CAKE. 


3 vols, 


By the Author of 


By Russew. 


&e. In 3 vols 


By 


Cartes E. 


a Novel. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 158 Catherine street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 
Price 1s 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


. Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE on “The TRUE STORY 
BYRON'S LIFE.” 





of LADY 


_ 


2. ANECDOTES about the LONDON POOR. 

3. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chap. 6. 
4. Mr. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME on “The CRISIS in NEW ZEALAND.” 
5. “The GOOSE-GIRL.” By E. Keary. 

6. Mr. G. GROVE on “The NEW TESTAMENT UNDER a NEW ASPECT.” 

7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” ¢ ‘haps, 33-34. 

8. Miss YONGE on * CHILDREN’S LITERATURE.” (Concluded.) 

9. The Hon. Mrs. NORTON on “Lady DUFF-GORDON and HER WORKS.” 


. Rey. J. P. MAHAFFY on “ TRINITY COLLEGE. DUBLIN. 
MACMILLAN and Co., 


CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
Trichord Check Action. 


~ 
os 


London. 





No.1. Cottage Design. Rosewood, 70 


Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 
No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; 
100 Guineas, 
o. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 
oWalnat, 130 Guineas, 
No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas, 
London: 207 Regent street 


Walnut, 


feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 


Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 


: 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 





Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 
[ANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 


London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City: Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 


NEW NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
HIRELL. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,’? 








3 vols, 
“A powerful novel......A tale written by a poet...... Mr. Saunders writ +3 always 
the best descriptive English.,..... The heroine half dies of love; and when Cunliff, 


repentant, renews his suit for her hand, writes him letters as fine as Clarissa’s to 
Lovelace.” —Spectator. 

“ Hirell, apart from its dramitic power and idyllic grace, abounds with lifelike 
portraitures, some sketched with vigour...... others dainty as a poet's dream; glow- 
ing descriptions of landscape, every one a distinct picture, and diverse characters 
which have veritable being, crowd upon us."—J/lustrated London News, 


VERONIQUE. By Miss Frorence Marryar (Mrs, 
Ross Chureh), Author of “Love's Conflict,’ “Nelly Brooke,” “The Girls of 
Feversham,” &. 3 vols. 

ROPES of SAND. By W. P. Laycasrer, 

“A Serew Loose.” 3 vols. 
“Mr. Lancaster has humour, wit, animal spirits that never suffer dullness to 
infest a page, aud much constructive skill."—Morning Post. 


CUT ADRIFT. 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
“The plot of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at cach tura, and 
our interest in it is never allowed to fail."—/all Mall Gazette. 


WISE asaSERPENT. By J. A. St. Joun Buryrue, 


3 vols, 

‘Wise as a Serpent’ is interesting, and the subject is skilfully handled; it is 
sufficiently exciting, but it does not degenerate into anything morbid or sensa- 
tional, Itis a ‘soul's tragedy,’ and will repay perusal.”"—Afhenwwa, 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret's 


Engagement.” 3 vols. 
“This work at once commends itself to the favourable notice of the reader; it is 
an unpretending, but very readable account of country life.”"—J/ohn Bull. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the 


“Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


Author of 


By Atsaxy Fonsianque, Author of 


Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





Nearly all the newly published books advertised in this day's Spectator are in 
circulation, or on sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. The best forthcoming 
Books are also added to the Library as they appear in numbers proportioned to the 
anticipated demand, REVISED LISTS of the principal Books lately added, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduce d prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
r. CALDER’S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 18mo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. F. Carper, M.A., 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Chesterfield. Abridged from the 
Author's * Familiar Explanation of Arithmetic.” 





M > 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ADAPTED to the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, clots, and Key, price 2s 6d. 
OWARD’S LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. New 
Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer by H 
Prion, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Rey, E, ST. JOHN PARRY'S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 

HE GREEK ACCIDENCE;; being the First Part of a New 
_ Elementary Greek Grammar, intended as a Companion to the Public School 
Latin Primer. By Epw ARD St. JOHN Parry, M.A., B: alliol ¢ ‘ollege, Oxford: Author 
of “ Reges et Heroes,” “ Origines Romane,” and Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus,” 
Editor of “ Terence ” in the * Bibliotheca Classica.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





HE ENGLISH CHURCH in DRESDEN.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—A View and Plan of All 

Saints’ Church, Dresden—Portrait of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A.—Science and Art 

Teaching under Government—Sham Building in New Zealand—Welsh Archeology 

—The Shrinking of Timber, with Illustrations—Smoke Land, and other Papers.— 
1 York street, Covent garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





Moorgate street, E.C, 
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